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it^E  are  inclined  to  pity  the  fate  of  a  man  of  genius  when 
*  he  becomes  a  tranflator.  His  tafk  is  laborious,  his  fuc- 
cefs  uncertain ;  and,  even  if  he  do  fucceed,  he  obtains  only  a 
pecies  of  fecondary  applaufe,  Accuftomed  to  invent,  to  create, 
anflatlon  muft  be  to  him  an  irkfome  and  infipid  employment. 
Vhile  drudging  upon  the  thoughts  of  others,  he  no  longer  feels 
hat  warmth,  that  divine  enthufiafm,  which  animates  and  in- 
pires  the  original  compofer:  obliged  to  trace  line  after  line,  a 
anguor  naturally  and  imperceptibly  deals  upon  him ;  and  if  he 
e  happy  enough  to  retain  the  fidelity  and  affiduity  of  a  copyift, 
is  very  rarely  indeed  that  he  can  prcferve  that  ardour  of  mind 
hich  damps  the  higheft  value  on  the  works  of  genius. 

Such  are  our  feelings  when  we  think  of  a  man  of  genius,  we 
dalmoft  faid,  degraded  to  . a  tranflator.  But  all  men  are  not 
rmed  alike — our  pity  is  entirely  thrown  away  on  the  tranflator 
w  before  us  5  for  Mr.  Cowper  thus  announces  his  felf-enjoy- 
-nt,  during  the  progrefs,  and  to  the  conclufion  of  his  long 
>4  laborious  work  :  ‘  And  now  I  have  only  to  regret  that  my 
pleafant  work  is  ended. -  To  the  illuftrlbus  Greek  I  owe  the 
fmooth  and  eafy  flight  of  many  thoufand  hours.  He  has  been 
my  companion  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  ftudy,  in  the  garden, 
*nd  in  the  field ;  and  no  meafure  of  fuccefs,  let  my  labours  fue¬ 
led  as  they  may,  will  ever  compenfate  to  me  tne  lofs  of  the 
nnocent  luxury  that  I  have  enjoyed  as  a  tranflator  of  Homer.* 
Before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  prefent  work,  it 
l^be  neceflary  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  reafons  of  the 
tor  for  executing  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done;  for  giv- 
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ing  it  in  blank  verQj ;  for  adhering  fcrupuloufly  to  the  original; 
for  the  introduction  of  unharmorrious  lines;  &c.  &c.  The 
public  will  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  validity  ;  and,  from 
the  fpecinicns  hereafter  to  be  produced,  will  determine  how  far 
the  tranflator  has  fucceeded  in  his  arduous  attempt. 

After  fome  handfome  compliments  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  Icllt 
inf  Jeiley  Mr.  Covvper  goes  on  to  fay, 

*  There  is  indifputab^y  a  wide  difference  between  the  cafe  of  an 
original  writer  in  rhyme  and  a  tranflator.  In  an  original  work  the 
author  is  free;,  if  the  rhyme  be  of  difficult  attainment,  and  he  can- 
not  find  it  in  one  diredlion,  he  is  at  liberty  to  feek  rt  in  another; 
the  mailer  that  will  not  accommodate  ilfelf  to  his  occafions  he  may 
difeard,  adopting  fuch  as  will.  But  in  a  tranflation  no  fuch  option 
-  is  allowable  ;  the  fenfe  of  the  author  is  required,  and  wc  do  not 
furrender  it ’willingly,  even  to  the  plea  of  neceifity.  Fidelity  is, 
indeed,  of  the  very  effence  of  tranflation,  and  the  terra  itfelf  implies 
it.  For  which  reafon,  if  we  fupprefs  the  fenfe  of  our  original,  and 
force  into  its  place  our  own,  we  may  call  our  work  an  imitatm^  if 
we  pleafe,  or  perhaps  a  paraphrafe^  but  it  is  no  longer  the  fame 
author  only  in  a  different  drels,  and  therefore  it  is  not  tranflation. 
Should  a  painter,  profefling  to  draw  the  likenefs  of  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  give  her  more  or  fewer  features  than  belong  to  her,  and  age- 
Herat  c  a  ft  of  countenance  of  his  own  invention,  he  might  be  faid  to 
have  produced  a  jeu  a  curiofity  perhaps  in  its  way,  but  by 

no  means  the  lady  in  quelHon. 

*  It  will,  however,  be  neceflary  to  fpeak  a  little  more  largely  to 
this  fubjecl,  on  which  difeordant  opinions  prevail  even  among  gooJ 
judges. 

‘  The  free  and  the  clofe  tranflation  have  each  their  advocates. 
But  inconveniences  belong  to  both.  The  former  can  hardly  be 
true  to  the  original  author’s  ftyle  and  manner,  and  the  latter  is  apt 
to  be  fervile.  d'he  one  lofes  his  peculiarities,  and  the  other  his 
fpirit.  \^’’ere  it  poffible,  therefore,  to  find  an  exact  medium,  a 
manner  fo  dole  that  it  fhould  let  flip  nothing  of  the  text,  nor 
mingle  any  thing  extraneous  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  free 
as  to  have  an  air  of  originality,  this  feems  preclfely  the  mode  in 
which  an  author  might  be  bell  rendered.  I  can  aflure  my  readers, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  to  difeover  this  very  delicate  line  is 
difficult,  and  to  proceed  by  it  when  found,  through  the  whole  length 
of  a  poet  voluminous  as  Homer,  nearly  impoflible.  1  can  only  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  endeavoured  it. 

‘  it  is  an  opinion  commonly  received,  but,  like  many  others,  in¬ 
debted  for  its  prevalence  to  mere  want  of  examination,  that  a  tranf¬ 
lator  Ihould  imagine  to  hirtjfelf  the  ftyle.  which  his  author  would 
probably  have  ufed,  had  the  language  into  which  he  is  rendered 
been  his  own.  A  direftion  which  wants  nothing  but  praflicabili^ 
to  recommend  it..  For  fuppofe  fix  perfons,  equally  qualified  for 
the  tafk,  employed  to*  iranflate  the  fame  ancient  into  their  own  Is^ 
guage,  with  this  rule  to  .guide  them.  In  the  event  it  would  be 
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found  that  each  had  fallen  on  a  manner  different  from  that  of  all 
therein  and  by  probable  inference  it  wculd  follow  that  none  bad 
fallen  on  the  right.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  has  been  fiid,  the 
tranflaiion  which  partakes  equally  of  fidelity  and  liberality,  that  is 
clofc,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  be  fervile,  free,  but  not  fo  free  as  to  be 
licentious,  promifes  fairtft  ;  and  my  ambition  will  be  fufficiencly  gra- 
lilied,  if  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  able,  and  will  take  the  pains  to 
compare  me  in  this  refpc<^,l  with  Homer,  fliall  judge  that  1  have  in 
auy  meafure  attained  a  point  fo  difficult. 

‘  As  to  energy  and  harmony,  two  grand  requifites  in  a  tranflatioii 
of  this  mold  energetic  and  moft  harmonious  of  all  poets,  it  is 
neither  my  purpofe  nor  my  wifh,  fliould  I  be  found  deficient  in 
either,  or  in  both,  tb  fhelter  myfelf  under  an  unfilial  imputation  of 
blame  to  my  mother  tongue.  Our  language  is  indeed  lefs  mnfical 
than  the  Greek ;  and  there  is  no  language  with  which  I  am  at  all 
acquainted  that  is  not.  But  it  is  muiical  enough  for  the  purpofes 
of  melodious  verfe ;  and  if  it  feem  to  fad,  on  whatfoever  occafion, 
in  energy,  the  blame  is  due,  not  to  itfelf,  but  to  the  unfkilful  ma¬ 
nager  of  it.  For  fo  long  as  Milton’s  works,  whether  his  profe  or 
his  verfe,  ffiall  exiff,  fo  long  there  will  be  abundant  proof  that  no 
fubje^d,  however  important,  however  fublime,  can  demand  greater 
force  of  expreffion  than  is  within  the  compafs  of  the  Knglifh  lan¬ 
guage. 

‘  1  have  no  fear  of  judges  familiar  with  original  Homer.  They 
need  not  be  told  that  a  tranllation  of  him  is  an  arduous  enterprife, 
and,  as  fuch,  entitled  to  fome  favour.  From  thefc,  therefore,  1  fhall 
expedd,  and  (hall  not  be  difappointed,  confiderable  candour  and  al¬ 
lowance.  Efpecially  they  will  be  candid  ;  and  1  believe  that  there 
are  many  fucli,  who  have  occafionally  tried  their  own  (drength  in 
this  ho^  of  UiyJ/es,  They  have  not  found  it  fupple  and  pliable,  and 
with. me  are.  perhaps  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  .could  not 
always  even  approach  with  it  the  mark  of  their  ambition.  But  1 
would  willingly,  were  it  poffible,  obviate  uncandid  criticifm,*becaufe' 
toanfwer  it  is  lold  labour,,  and  to  receive  it  in  filence  has  the  appear-' 
ance  of  (tately  referve  and  felf-infportance. 

‘  To  thofe,  therefore,  who  fliall  be  inclined  to  tell  me  hereafter  that 
tny  didlion  is  often  plain  and  unclevated^  I. reply  beforehand  that  I’ 
know  it — that  it  would.be  abfurd  were  it  oiherwife,  and  that  Homer* 
himfelf  (land  sin  the  fame  predicament.  In  fadd,  it  is  one  of  his  num- 
kerlefs  excellencies,  and  a  point  in  which  his  judgment  never  fails- 
him,  tliat  he  is  grand  and  lofty  always  in  the  right  place,  and  knows 
infallibly  how  to  rife  and  fall  with  his  fubjedd.  Big  ^juords  on  /mail 
otters  may  ferve  as  a  pretty  exadd  definition  of  the  burlefque  ;  an  in- 
l^nce  of  which  they  will  find  in  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  but 
none  in  the  Iliad. 

‘  By  others  I  expedd  to  be  told  that  my  numbers,  though  here  and 
^ere  tolerably  fmooth,  are  not  always,  fuch,  but  have,  now  and  iheny 
^  ugly  hitch  ill  their  gait,  ungraceful  in  itfelf,  and  inconvenient  la 
reader.  To  this  charge  all'o  1  plead  guilty,  but  beg  leave,  irv 
deviation  of  judgment,  to  add,  .that  my  limping  lines  are  rot 
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numerous,  compared  with  thofe  that  limp  not.  The  truth  is,  that 
not  one  of  them  all  elcaped  me,  but,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  were  ail 
made  fuch  wiih  a  wilful  Intention.  In  poems  ot  great  length  there  is  no 
blemifh  more  to  be  feared  than  fan.i  uefs  of  Dumb.rb,  and  every  art  is 
ufeful  by  which  it  may  be  avoided.  \  line,  rough  in  itielf,  has  vet 
its^  rccouimcrylatiuns;  it  faves  th.*  ear  the  aln  of  an  irtefome  moao. 
tony  and  feems  even  to  add  great jr  fmoothnefs  to  others.  Milton, 
whofe  car  ai.d  talle  were  exquilite.  has  exemplified  in  his  Paradife  Loll 
the  of  this  practice  frequcnily. 

‘  Having  mentioned  Milton,  I  cann'jt  but  add  an  obfervation  on 
the  fimil.tude  of  his  manner  to  that  of  Home.’*,  ^t  is  fuch,  that  no 
peribn,  familiar  with  both,  can  read  either  witheut  being  reminded 
of  the  other ;  and  it  is  in  thofe  breaks  and  paufes,  to  which  thenum- 
bers  of  the  Engllfli  poet  are  fi  much  Indebted  both  for  their  dignity 
and  variety,  that  he  chieily  copies  the  Grecian.  But  thefe  arc 
graces  to  which  rhyme  is  not  corppe;'*nt ;  fo  broken,  it  Lfes  all  its 
mufic ;  of  which  any  perfon  may  convince  himfclf  by  reaaing  apage 
only  of  any  of  our  poets  anterior  to  Denham,  Waller,  and  Dryden. 
A'  tranflator  of  Homer,  therefore,  feems  diredled  by  Homer  himfelf 
to  the  ufe  of  blank  verfe,  as  to  that  alone  in  which  he  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  with  any  tolerable  reprefen tation  of  his  manner  in  this  parti- 
cular.  A  remark  which  i  am  naturally  led  to  make  by  a  defire  to 
conciliate,  if  poffible,  fome  who,  rather  unrcafonably  partial  to 
rhyme,  demand  it  on  all  occafions,  and  feem  perfuaded  that  poetr}*, 
in  our  language,  is  a  vain  attempt  without  it.  Verfe,  that  claims  to 
be  verfe  in  right  of  its  metre  only,  they  judge  to  be  fuch  rather  by 
courtefy  than  by  kind,  on  an  apprchenfion  that  it  coils  the  writer 
little  trouble,  that  he  has  only  to  give  his  lines  their  preferibed 
number  of  fyllables,  and,  fo  far  as  the  mechanical  part  is  concerned, 
all  is  well.  Were  this  true,  they  would  have  reafon  on  their  fide, 
for  the  author  is  certainly  bell  entitled  to  applaufe  who  fucceedi 
againfl  the  greateil  difficulty,  and  in  verfe  that  calls  for  the  moil  ar¬ 
tificial  management  in  its  conftruflion.  But  the  cafe  is  not  as  they 
fuppofe.  To  rhyme,  in  our  language,  demands  no  great  exertion  of 
ingenuity,  but  is  always  eafy  to  a  perfon  exercifed  in  the  praftice. 
Witnefs  the  ...altitudes  who  rhyme,  but  have  no  other  poetical  pre- 
tenfions.  L-  t  it  be  confidcred  too,  how  merciful  we  are  apt  to  be  to 
unclailical  and  indifferent  language  for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  and  we 
ihall  foon  fee  that  the  labour  lies  principally  on  the  other  fide.  Many 
ornaments  of  no  eafy  purchafe  are  required  to  atone  for  the  abfence 
of  this  fingle  recommendation.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  lines  of 
blank  verfe  be  fmooth  in  themielves,  they  mull  alfo  be  harmonicui 
in  the  combination.  Whereas  the  chief  concern  of  the  rhymill  is  to 
beware  that  his  couplets  and  his  fenfe  be  commenfurate,  leil  the  regu« 
larity  of  his  numbers  (hould  be  (too  frequently  at  leail)  interrupted. 
A  trivial  difficulty  this,  compared  with  thofe  which  attend  the  poot 
unaccompanied  by  his  bells.  He,  in  order  that  he  may  be  mufical, 
muff  exhibit  all  the  variations,  as  he  proceeds,  of  which  ten  fy% 
bles  are  fufceptlble ;  between  the  firff  fyllable  and  the  laff  there  h 
AO  place  at  whicli  he  muft  not  occahon^y  paufe,  and  the  place  ^ 
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the  paofe  muft  be  peipetually  fhifted.  To  ciFedl  this  variety,  his 
itieniion  iriuit  be  given,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  to  the  paufes  he 
has  alrcaay  made  in  the  period  before  him,  as  well  as  to  that  which 
he  is  about  to  make,  and  to  thofe  which  lhall  fuccecd  it.  On  no 
lighter  terms  than  thefe  is  it  poflible  that  blank  verfe  can  be  written 
which  will  not,  in  the  coiirfe  of  a  long  work,  fatigue  the  ear  pall  all 
endurance.  If  it  be  eafier,  therefore,  to  throw  five  balls  into  the 
air  and  to  catch  them  in  fuccelfion,  than  to  fport  in  that  manner’ with 
one  only,  then  may  blank  verfe  be  more  eafily  fabricated  than  rhyme. 
And  if  to  thefe  labours  we  add  others  equally  requifite,  a  ftyle  in 
general  more  elaborate  than  rhyme  requires,  farther  removed  from 
the  vernacular  idiom  both  in  the  language  itfelf  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  it,  we  (hall  not  long  doubt  which  of  thefe  two  very  diiferent 
fpccics  of  verfe  threatens  the  compofer  with  moft  expcnce  of  lludy 
and  contrivance.  I  feel  it  unpleafant  to  appeal  to  my  own  expe¬ 
rience;  but,  having  no  ocher  voucher  at  hand,  am  conilrained  to  it. 
As  1  affirm,  fo  I  have  found.  I  have  dealt  pretty  largely  in  both 
kirds,  and  have  frequently  written  more  verfes  in  a  day,  with  tags, 
than  1  could  ever  write  without  them.  To  what  has  been  here  faid 
(which,  whether  it  have  been  faid  by  others  or  not,  1  cannot  tell, 
having  never  read  any  modern  book  on  the  fubjed),  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  to  be  poetical  without  rhyme,  is  an  argument  of  a  found  and 
claffical  conilitution  in  any  language. 

*  A  word  or  two  on  the  fubjed  of  the  following  tranflation,  and  1 
have  done. 

*  My  chief  boaft  is,  that  I  have  adhered  clofely  to  my  original, 
convinced  that  every  departure  from  him  would  be  punilhed  with 
tlic  forfeiture  of  fome  grace  or  beauty  for  which  I  could  fubllitute 
no  equivalent.  The  epi^ets  that_„would  confent  to  an  Englilh 
form  1  have  preferved  as  epithets ;  others  that  would  not,  J  have 
melted  into  the  context.  There  are  none,  I  believe,  which  I  have  not 
tranflated  in  one  way  or  other,  though  the  reader  will  not  find  them 
repeated  fo  often  as  moll  of  them  are  in  Homer,  for  a  reafon  that 
need  not  be  mentioned. 

‘  Few  perfons  of  any  confideration  are  introduced,  either  in  the 
Iliad  or  OdylTey,  by  their  own  name  only,  but  their  patronymic  is 
pven  alfo.  To  this  ceremonial  1  have  generally  attended,  becaufc 
it  is  a  circumftance  of  my  author’s  manner. 

*  Homer  never  allots  Icfs  than  a  whole  line  to  the  introdudion  of 
afpeaker.  No,  not  even  when  the  fpcech  itfelf  is  no  longer  than 
the  line  that  leads  it.  A  pradlce  to  which,  fince  he  never  departs 
hom  it,  he  mud  have  been  determined  by  fome  cogent  reafon.  He 
probably  deemed  it  a  formality  neceffary  to  the  majefty  of  his  narra- 
uon.  In  tl:is  article,  therefore,  1  have  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  my 
pattern,  confidering  thefe  introdudory  lines  as  heralds  in  a  prbceflion  ; 
“aportant  perfons,  becaufe  employed  to  ulher  in  perfons  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  thcmfelves. 

*  It  has  been  my  point  every  where  to  be  as  little  verbofe  as  poffiblei 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  my  conllant  determination  not  to  (aerifies 

author’s  full  meaning  to  an  affeded  brevity* 
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•  ^  In  the  affair  of  ftyle,  I  have  endeavoured  neither  to  creep  nor  to 
b!oiler;  for  no  author  is  fo  likely  to  betray  his  tranflator  into  both 
thcfe  faults  as  Homer,  though  himfelf  never  guilty  of  either.  I  have 
cautioufly  avoided  all  terms  of.  new  invention,  with  an  abundance 
of  which,  perfons  of  more  ingenuity  than  judgment  have  not  enriched 
our  language,  but  encumbered  it.  I  have  alfo  every  where  ufed  an 
unabbreviated  fulnefs  of  phrafe  as  nfioft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
work;  and,  above  all,  have  ftudied  perfpicuity,  not  only  becaufe 
verle  is  good  for  little  that  wants  it,  but  becaufe  Homer  is  the  mod 
pcrfpicuous  of  all  poets. 

•  ‘  In  all  difficult  places  I  have  confulted  the  beft  commentators; 
and  where  they  have  differed,  or  have  given,  as  is  often  the  caie,  a 
variety  of  folntions,  I  have  ever  exercifed  my  bell  judgment,  and 
fele^ttd  that  which  appears,  at  lead  to  myfelf,  the  moil  probable 
interpretation*.  On  this  ground,  and  on  account  of  the  fidelity 
which  I  have  already  boalled,  d  may  venture,  1  believe,  to  recom- 
tnend  my  work  as  promifing  fome  ufefulnefs  to  young  lludents  of  the 
original. 

‘  The  paffages  which  will  be  lead  noticed,  and  poffibly  not  at 
all,  except  by  thofe  who  fhall  with  to  find  me  at  a  fault,  are 
ihofe  which  have  cod  me  abundantly  the  mod  labour.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  kill  a  fheep  with  dignity  in  a  modern  language,  to  flay  and 
to  prejrarc  it  for  the  table,  detailing  every  circumdance  of  the  pro- 
cefs.'  Difficult  alfo,  without  finking  below  the  level  of  poetry,  to 
harnefs  mules  to  a  waggon,  particularifing  every  article  of  their 
furniture,  draps,  rings,  daples,  and  even  the  tying  of  the  knots 
that  kept  all  together.  Homer,  who  writes  always  to  the  eye, 
wiih  all  his  fublimity  and  grandeur,  has  the  minutenefs  of  a  Flemifh 
painter. 

•  ‘  But  in  what  degree  I  have  fucceeded  in  my  verfion  either  of 
thefe  paffages^  and  luch  as  thefe,  or  of  others  more  buoyant  and 
cbove-ground,  and  efpecially  of  the  mod  fublime,  is  now  fubmitted 
to  the  dec’fion  of  •  the  reader,  to  whom  I  am  ready  enough  to  con- 
fefs  that  I  have  not  at  all  confulted  their  approbation,  who  account 
nothing  grand  that  is  not  turgid,  or  elegant,  that  is  not  bedizened 
with  metaphor.^ 


We  do  not  enter  into  the  controverfy,  Whether  a  tranflation 
of  Homer  in  rhyme,  or  one  in  blank  verfe,  made  by  perfons  of 
equal  abilities,  be  moft  likely  to  give  the  reader  the  trued,  the 
beft  idea  of  the  original ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  rather 
of  opinion  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  blank  verfe*. 
but  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  Mr.  Cowper  has  proved  this 
in  his  preface,  though  it  appears  that  he  has  laboured  hard  to 
fettle  this  p6int  beyond  dlfpute.  To  us  He  feems,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  have  eftablifticd  (though  much  againft  his  intention) 
the  oppofite  opinion. 

1  'i'o  convince. our  readers  of  this  extraordinary  fail,  it  willtJ 

neceflary  to  produce  a  fcntencc  or  two  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  preface,  which,  compared  with  what  is  already  before  them, 
will,  we  imagine,  fufficiently  confirm  what  we  have  now  ad¬ 
vanced.  < 

.  ‘  I  will  venture  to  aflert,’  fays- Mr.  Cowper,  ‘  that  a  luft 
‘  tranflation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme  Ls  imfolftlle,'  No  liu- 
‘  man  ingenuity  can  be  equal  to  the  talk  of  clofing  every 
‘  couplet  with  founds  hemotonous^  exprefiing  at  the  fame  time 
‘  the  full  fenfe,  and  only  the  full  fenfe,  o[  his  original.’  Here 
xhcJfnpoJfibility  of  a  tranflation  in  rhyme^  giving  the  full  fenfe, 
and  only  the  full  fenfe,  of  the  original,  is  afl’erted  with  a  degree 
of  dogmatifm  which  admits  of  no  appeal.  After  this,  it  was  to 
have  been  expelled  that  the  fupericr  fitnefs  of  blank  virfe  for  this 
purpofe  would  have  been  placed  in  the  cleared  and  moll  ftriking 
point  of  view;  that  its  greater  pliability ‘in  the  hands  of  the 
tranflator  would  have  been  demonftrated ;  and  that,  of  courfe,, 
he  had  a  fairer  chance  of  giving  to  the  public  the  full  and  true 
fenfe,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties,  of  his  original.  But, 
inftead  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  chDice  between  blank 
verfe  and  rhyme,  ‘  Incidit  in  Scyliam  qui  vult  evitare  CharyMlm.* 
Nay  worfe,  for  the  didiculties  of  the  former  are  maintained  to 
be  fo  infinitely  beyond  thofe  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  as  abfurd  to 
fay  that  blank  verfe  is'eaiier  than  rhyme,  as  to  aflfert  ‘  that  it  is 
‘  cafier  to  throw  fve  balls  into  the  air,  and  catch  them  in  fuc- 
‘  ceflion,  than  to  fport  in  that  manner  with  one  only.’  Now, 
if  clofing  every  couplet  with  homotonous  founds  be  found  (as 
Mr.  Cowper  affirms)  Tca  unfurmhuniahle  barrier  againft  giving  a 
juft  tranflation  of  any_ancierit  poet,  furely^the'  giving  one 
through  a  medium  greatly  more  unmanageable,  according  to 
our  author,  muft  be  a  barrier  to  which  we  are  forced  to  give 
•the  appellation  of  m:re  than  unfurmountable.  Inftead  therefore 
of  proving,  as  we  muft  fuppofe  he  intended,  that,  in  giving 
his  tranflation  in  blank  yerfe,  he  chofe  the  moll  eligible  plan, 
Mr.  Cowper  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  has  chofen  the 
mod  difficult  and  ineligible ;  or,  according  to  his  owm  ftrong 
•language,  he  has  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  tranflation  in 
rhyme  as  an  impojjibilityy  and  adopted  one  in  blank  verfe,  which 
he  aflures  us  is  Hill  tnore  impeffihie.  We  cannot  tell  what  to 
make  of  this,  but  we  muft  think  it  not  the  bell  method  of  con¬ 
vincing  the  world,  as  he  certainly  wilhed  to  do,  that,  in  adopu 
ing  blank  verfe,  he  has  made  a  happy  choice. 

•  [  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  II.  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Dugald  Stewarty  F.  R*  S.  Edin.  Profejfor  of  Moral  Philofiphy 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  518.  4to.  il.  is.  boards. 
Cadell.  London,  1792. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

R.  Stewart,  in  chapter,  or  book  fifth,  enters  on  the  wide 
and  important  field  of  ‘  the  aflbeiation  of  ideas,’  which 
naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts ;  the  firft  relating  to  the 
influence  of  aflbeiation  in  regulating  the  fucceflion  of  our 
thoughts ;  the  fecond  to  its  influence  on  the  intellc<Slual  powers, 
and  on  the  moral  charafter,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indilFolu- 
ble  combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and  in 
early  youth.  He  inquires  into  the  principles  of  aflbeiation 
among  our  ideas ;  and  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts — ‘  Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  pof- 
‘  felTis  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts,  the  moft  obvious  is,  its 

*  power  of  Angling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure ;  of  detaln- 

*  ing  it  5  and  of  making  it  a  particular  objeft  of  attention.’  This 
will,  no  doubt,  be  quelVioned  by  the  neceflitarians. — ‘  But  the 

principal  power  we  polTefs  over  the  train  of  our  ideas  is 
‘  founded  on  the  influence  which  our  habits  of  thinking  have 

*  on  the  laws  of  aflbeiation.’  This,  perhaps,  is  not  fo  much 
cur  power,  as  the  power  of  our  habits.  Whatever  may  be  faid 
on  this  fubjedi,  Mr.  Stewart  ihews  clearly,  from  undoubted 
fails,  that,  ‘  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  aflbeiating  prin- 
‘  ciple  may  be  ftrengthened  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  give  us  a 
‘  command  of  all  the  different  ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  a 
‘  certain  relation  to  each  other.’  This  is  a  truth  of  great  im¬ 
portance. — Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  offer  fome  hints  with  re- 
fpeil  to  thofe  habits  of  aflbeiation  which  are  the  foundation  of 
wit;  of  the  power  of  rhyming ;  of  poetical  fancy.;  and  of  in- 

.  vention  in  matters  of  fcience.  According  to  Locke,  wit  con- 
fifts  ‘  in  tliC  aflTemblagc  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together 

*  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refem- 
.  *  blance  or  congruity.’  I  would  add,  fays  our  author,  to  this 

definition  (rather  by  way  of  explanation  than  amendment),  that 
wit  implies  a  power  of  calling  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it  | 
combines :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment 
‘.which  it  gives ’to  the  hearer  is  founded,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
on  his  furprife  at  the  conimand  which  the  man  of  wit  has  ac¬ 
quired  over  a  part  of  the  cohftitution,  which  is  fo  little  fubjecl 
to  the  will.  It  may  he  urged  by  a  neceflltarian,  that  the  idea  is 
in  the  mind  before  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  the  will;  and  that 
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before  it  is  lummoned  by  the  will»  it  is  prefent  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  True  :  but  we  are  made  up  of  habits ;  and  the  image  or 
idea,  and  the  a£t  of  volition  that  arrefts  and  approves  it,  both 
of  them  fimultaneous  efFedls  of  habit,  may  be  confidercd  as 
twin-brothers  in  the  womb  of  that  fruitful  parent.  So  that  what 
Mr.  Stewart  fays  on  this  fubjedf  does  not  depend  for  its  truth 
or  juftnefs  on  the  determination  of  the  puzzling  queftion  of  li¬ 
berty  and  neceffity.  The  truth  feems  to  be  this  :  habits  of  af- 
fociation  beget  atSs  of  volition,  and  adts  of  volition,  re-adling 
on  their  parent  habits,  awaken  the  force  of  thefe,  and  call 
forth  new  ideas,  of  a  congruous  and  fimilar,  or  analogical  na¬ 
ture.  Here,  perhaps,  we  may  derive  fome  aid  from  Mr. 
Stewart’s  obfervations  on  the  extreme  rapidity  of  intclledlual 
operation.  A  vague  will  is  produced  by  habit,  and  a  particular 
idea  fuggefted  by  that  vague  will  and  habit,  when  it  is  juft  what 
we  could  wifh  for,  is  rccognifed,  in  the  very  formation  or  intro- 
duftion  of  it,  as  an  objedl  of  particular  volition ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  conception  of  fuch  an  idea  or  objedf,  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  volition,  are  fimultaneous. 

To  the  powers  of  wit  and  fancy,  Mr.  Stewart  obferves,  that 
of  invention  in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  a  ftriking  refcmblancc. 
Like  them,  it  implies  a  command  over  certain  clafles  of  ideas, 
which,  in  ordinary  men,  are  not  equally  fubjeft  to  the  will ; 
and,  like  them  too,  it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not 
the  original  gift  of  nature.  In  what  manner  this  command  is 
acquired,  it  is  not  poflible,  perhaps,  to  explain  completely.  In 
the  firft  place,  by.  his  habits  of  fpcculation,  he  may  have  ar¬ 
ranged  his  knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  render  it  eafy 
for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure,  all  the  various  ideas  in  his 
mind  which  have  any  relation  to  the  fubjedt  about  which  he  is 
occupied:  or,  fccondly,  he  may  have  learned  by  experience 
certain  general  rules,  by  means  of  which  he  can  diredl  the  train 
of  his  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the  ideas  he  is  in 
queft  of  may  be  moft  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

Our  author  applies  the  laws  that  govern  the  aflbciatlons  of 
our  ideas  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  We  have 
certain  common^fenfe  and  fecond-fight  philofophers,  falfely  fo 
called,  who  treat  of  dreaming  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  fairy 
land  of  vaticination  or  divination.  It  was  impoffible  that  fo  fc- 
vere  and  critical  a  philofopher  as  Mr.  Stewart  fliould  ftep  afide 
for  a  moment  into  fuch  chimerical  ground,  from  the  true  road 
of  inveftigation.  No ;  his  obje6f  is,  to  inquire  what  is  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  in  fleep?  or,  in  other  words,  what  faculties  then 
continue  to  operate,  and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended? 
From  an  enumeration  of  certain  fafts  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  in'  fleep  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  are  fuf¬ 
pended 
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pended  which  depend  on  our  volition.  Volition  itfelf  is  not 
fufpended  ;  but  the  will  lofes  its  influence  over  thofe  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  thofe  members  of  the  body,  which,  durini^  our 
waking  hours,  are  fubjecSled  to  its  authority.  As  the  vital  and 
involuntary  corporeal  motions  fufFer  no  interruption  in  fleep,  fo 
it  would  feem  probable  that  all  our  mental  operations,  which 
are  independent  of  our  will,  may  continue  during  fleep  ;  and  in 
faft  he  (hews,  in  a  fatisfaSory  manner,  firft,  that  in  fleep  the 
fucceflion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of 
aflbeiation,  may  be  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  un¬ 
known  caufes  by  which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ;  and, 
fecondly,  that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  fleeping  and  wak- 
ing,  muft  be  very  different ;  inafmuch  as,  in  the  one  cafe,  it 
depends  folely  on  the  laws  of  alfociation  ;  and,  in  the  other,  on 
thefe  laws  combined  with  our  own  voluntary  exertions.  In  j 
deducing  thefe  points  from  principles  and  facts  Mr.  Stewart  has 
ftriftly  adhered  to  the  two  great  laws  of  philofophifing ;  as  he 
has  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not  known  to  exilt ;  and 
as  he  has  Ihewn  that  the  phenomena  under  confideration  are 
neceffary  cohfequences  of  the  caufes  to  which  he'  has  referred 
them. 

On  the  fubje£t  of  the  paflivity  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  there  is 
a  ftriking  faft  which  we  fubmit  to  *  the  confideration  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  In  dreaming  it  fomefimes,  nay  frequently  happens,  as  is 
attefted  by  many,  that  we  are  confeious  of  dreaming;  and  that, 
in  fact,  we  fometimes  do  endeavour  to  banifh,  as  much  as  we 
can,  ^  every  idea  which  has  a  tendency  to  difturb  us,’  by  mak- 
i:ig  efforts  to  awake,  and  generally  with  fuccefs.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  fometimes  regret,  that  pleafing  feenes  and 
f  lncies  fhould  be  merely  illufory,  to  prolong  the  delightfil 
dream,  though  in  vain,  as  much  as  pofEble.  This  pheno¬ 
menon,  however,'  though  it  feems  to  be  worthy  of  atter- 
t  on,  does  not  contradidl  Mr.  Stewart’s  theory;  as  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fuppofition  of  a  partial  Jleep  ^.  There 
is  another  fadf  which  may  be  noticed,  as  it  is  alone  fufficient  to 
prove  that  in  fleep  there  is  not  a  total  fufpenfion  of  either  the 
power  of  volition  or  of  reminifcence^  not  to  infill  on  recoHeSiion* 
There  arc  many  men  who,  refolving  to  rife  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  ufual,  go  to  bed,  fleep  foundly,  and  get  up,  nearly  at  fuch 
an  hour,  or  at  leaft  much  fooner  than  ufual,  without  being 
called. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  juftly  obferved,  that  when  we  wifh  to  fleep 
we  naturally  endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  the 
adfive  exertions  of  the  mipd,  by  difengaging  our  attention  from 
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[  every  interefting  fubjeft  of  thought ;  and  that  when  wc  are  dif- 
I  pofed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally  fix  our  attention  on  feme  fub- 
i  je£t  calculated  to  afiord  employment  to  our  intelle£lual  powers^ 

I  or  to  rcufe  and  CTcercil'e  the  adlive  principles  of  our  nature.  As 
it  is  natural  to  approximate  and  compare  things  at  all  related  to 
one  another,  we  Ihall  here  recal  to  mind  a  faft  relating  to  death, 
fleep’s  brother,  as  he  has  been  called,  recorded  and  (ufficientljr 
authenticated  by  the  celebrated  Dr,  Cheyne,  and  other  eye- 
^'itneflcs,  of  a  perfon  who,  by  certain  voluntary  exertions, 
could  fink  down,  or  recover  from  lethargic  infenfibility,  and 
even  a  total  fufpenfion,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  vital  func¬ 
tions.  That  perfon,  on  the  approach  of  his  diflblution,  called 
the  Doctor  to  bear  witnefs  that  he  could  do  all  this;  and  even 
I  choofc  the  moment  when  he  fliould  finally  expire.  It  is  related 
I  of  the  late  chancellor  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  he  polTelficd  a  won- 
i  derful  faculty  of  compoling  himfclf  for  fleep,  whenever  he 
pleafed,  even  in  the  rhidft  of  the  moft  various  and  perplexing 
bufinefs.  That  faculty  may,  no  doubt,  like  other  faculties,  be 
ftrengthened  by  habit.  And  to  fleep  to  prolong  life  even  for  a 
little,  or  die  when  we  pleafe,  may  be  confidered,  at  firft  fight, 
as  a  very  convenient  power;  but  on  a  more  comprehenfive  view 
of  things,  it  will  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  great  anxiety 
of  nature  about  the  continuance  of  life  and  adlion. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  (hew  the  influence  of  aflbeiation  on 
the  intelledlual  and  on  the  adlive  powers;  an  inquiry  of. great 
fpeculative  curiofity,  as  well  as  of  moral  and  pradlical  im¬ 
portance. .  Mr. -Stewart  is  of  opinion  that  the  happieft 
cfFedts  might  be  produced  by  a  due  regulation  of  the  aflb- 
ciating  principle  in  early  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
gulate  it  in  fuch  a  way  as  not  to  cramp  genius,  and  fmooth  down 
and  obliterate  that  diverfity  of  mind  and  charadlcr  which  gives 
intereft  and  animation  to  the  feene  of  human  affairs,  exercifes 
(he  faculties,  and  advances  the  improvement  of  human  nature. 

-  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  fixth  chapter,  treats  of  memory;  the 
varieties  of  memory  in  different  individuals ;  the  improvement 
of  memory;  and  the  connexion  between  memory  and  philofo- 
phical  genius.  If  .we  were  to  feledl  one  of  the  differtations 
before  us  as  poffeffing  Angular  merit,  it  would  be  either  that 
on  the  fubjeft  of  attention,  or  this  on  memory ;  original,  manly 
in  contradidling  vulgar  theories  and  even  proverbs,  learned,  in¬ 
genious,  and  of  great  pradlical  importance.  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
his  feventh  and  laft  book,  difeourfes  on  the  povver  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  or,  as  he  defines  it  in  contradiftindlion  to  that  of  con¬ 
ception,  ‘  the  power  of  making  a  feleftion  of  qualities  and  of 
*  circumftances,  from  a  variety  of  different  objects,  and  by 
combining  and  difpofing  thefe  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its 

‘  own.* 
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*  own.'  This  faculty  is  confidercd  in  its  relation  to  fome  of 
the  fine  arts ;  to  tafte  and  genius ;  and  to  human  charadler  and 
happinefs. 

in  various  parts  of  this  work  references  are  made  to  notes 
and  illuftrations,  fubjoined  in  an  appendix,  as  alfo  to  fubfequent 
fpeculations  not  yet  publiflied.  Thefe  fpeculations  it  is  the  au* 
thor’s  intention  to  refume  at  fome  future  period :  ‘  but  when  he 

*  confiders  the  extent  of  his  fubje£l,  and  the  many  accidents 

*  which  may  divert  him  from  the  profecution  of  it,  he  cunnot 
^  venture  fo  far  as  to  announce,  in  the  title-page  of  this  vo- 

*  lume,  any  promife  of  a  future  publication.  Some  additional 
‘  chapters  are  ftill  wanting  to  complete  the  analyfis  of  the  in- 
^  telleftual  powers.  After  finifhing  this,  the  courfe  of  his  in- 

*  quiries  would  lead  him  to  treat,  in  the  fecond  place,  of  man 
‘  confidered  as  an  a£live  and  moral  being ;  and,  thirdly,  of  man 

*  confidered  as  the  member  of  a  political  fociety.' 

As  painters  when  they  want  to  reduce  a  landfcape,  or  other 
pl(3ure,  to  a  commodious  fize,  view  it  through  a  glafs  con- 
ftrufted  for  fuch  a  purpofe ;  fo  Mr.  Stewart  views  the  opinions 
and  aitions.of  mankind  through  the  leading  faculties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which,  in  the  fpiritual  picture  he  exhibits,  deter¬ 
mine  their  place,  their  colour,  and  mutual  efFedls  or  bearings. 
He  joins  his  efforts  to  thofe  of  Bacon,  Reid,  and  the  few  other 
phllofophbrs  who  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  mind  the  fame  rules  that 
have,  for  the  two  laft  centuries,  been  introduced  with  fo  much 
fuccefs  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy.  It  is  not  his  object 
to  inquire  into  the  eflence  of  the  mind,  nor  yet  into  the  efficient 
caufes  by  which  the  mental  phenomena  are  produced ;  but  to 
inveftigate  the  laws  according  to  which  they  take  place.  As 
naturalifts  have  fucceeded  in  their  inquiries  by  confining  their 
attention  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body,  and  .  the  fenfible  plie- 
iK)iTiena  which  it  exhibits;  fo,  in  Mr.  Stewart's  judgment,  if 
the  labours  of  metaphyficians  fhall  ever  be  rewarded  with  fimilar 
fuccefs,  it  can  only  be  by  a  feparation  of  fa£l  from  hypothcfis, 
and*  by  attentive  and  patient  reflection  on  the  fubjeds  of  our 
own'confcioufnefs  [a  mode  of  exprellion  not  very  precife  or  in¬ 
telligible],  or  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  in  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  confeioufnefs.  At  the  fame  time 
Ke  maintains  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  body  and  mind 
arc  of  the  fame  nature  or  fubftance,  inafrhuch  as. the  former  is 
fuggefted  to  us  rherely  by  the  objedts  of  our  perception, .  and  the 
latter  merely  by  thofe  mental  operations  in  which  we  are  con- 
feious"  of  our  own  exiftence  and  perfonal  identity  ;  and  cobfe- 
quently  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  reafon  from  the  qualities 
and  laws  of  the  one  to  thofe  of  the  other.'  There  is  one  view 
of  tfic  connexion,  he  obferves,  between  rilind  and  matter,  which 
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is  perfc6lly  agreeable  to  the  juft  rules  of  philofophy.  The  ob- 
jedt  of  this  is,  to  afeertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their  union, 
without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  arc  united. 
Oil  the  whole,  it  is  our  author^s  aim  (for  wc  are  folicitous  that 
it  may  be  accurately  and  fully  underftood)  to  afeertain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  nature,  in  fo  far  as  they  can  be  difeovered  by  ai- 
teniion  to  the  fubjecls  of  our  own  confeioufners  (a  phrafe 
already  explained),  and  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  explain  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  them ;  fo  that  we  may,  in  proportion 
to  our  progrefs  in  this  experimental  philofophy  of  the  mind,  be 
enabled  to  anticipate  the  future  from  the  paft,  and  to  regulate 
our  condudl  accordingly. 

It  is  a  propenfity  in  the  nature  of  man  to  extend  a  few  ana¬ 
logies  over  the  whole  circle  of  nature.  By  means  of  thefe  ana¬ 
logies  we  foinetimes  ftumble.on  new  fails  •,  but  they  fhould  be 
confidered,  not  as  truth,  but  as  hints  for  difeovering  the  truth. 

As  univerfal  theories  they  are  fources  of  error.  That  analogical 
philofophy  which  would  judge  of  mind  from  matter  Mr.  Stewart 
rcjcils  as  an  ignis  fatuus^  which  affords  only  a  glimmering,  and, 
for  the  moft  parr,  a  delufive  light.  The  rays  of  real  light  that 
remain  are  few,  and  thinly  fcattered  through  the  vaft  expanfe 
of  entity:  and  even  thefe  feem,  at  firft  view,  in  danger  of  ex- 
tindion,  inafmuch  as  the  total  expulfion  of  analogy  feems  to 
rcplunge  us  in  that  dark  and  unfathomable  abyfs  in  which  the 
ideal  philofophy,  carried  to  a  fceptical  height,  left  us.  But  the 
courfe  purfued  by  our  author  tends  to  colleil  thofe  fcattered 
rays,  to  preferve  and  to  increafe  them.  A  dawn  is  formed  of 
hope^  or  rather  a  crepufculum  that  announces  the  approach  of  the 
fun  of  truth,  of  moral  reilitude,  and  human  excellence,  happi« 
nefs,  and  glory.  Our  author,  animated  by  the  profpeft,  infufe^ 
into  his  readers  that  ardour  for  progreflive  knowledge  and  vir¬ 
tue  with  which  he  himfelf  is  infpired ;  and  all  his  rcfearches 
tend  to  improve  the  moral  and  intelle<ftual  nature  of  man. 

The  reafoning  of  Mr.  Stewart,  which  confiders  that  fuc- 
cclEion  of  objects  by  which  we  are  agitated,  rather  as  fo  many 
occafions,  than  caufes  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  appears  of  kin  to  the 
pre-determined  harmony,  or  raifon  fufffante^  of  Leibnitz.  Both 
tcafonings  ftrip  matter  (in  fo  far  as  body  and  mind  are  known 
to  us)  of  the  prerogatives  that  have  been  aferibed  to  It,  and 
point  to  a  caufe  neceffarily  exiftent,  univerfal,  and  fpiritual. 
This  animating  and  elevating  doftrine  of  fupreme  fpiritual 

1  power,  with  .the  concomitant  fentiments  of  religion  and  moral 
obligation,  our  author  takes  every  opportunity  of  confirming, 
^  in  fome  inftances,  in  a  manner  new  and  ingenious.  For 
^mple :  th^t  a  belief  and  adoration  of  deity  is  congenial,  and 
Aot  to  be  eradicated  from  the  human  mind,  he  infers  from  thofe 
8  *  very 
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very  errors  that  have  been,  and  are  entertained  concerning  God 
and  providence ;  for  if  that  belief  had  not  a  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture,  the  groflhefs  and  abfurdity  of  thefe  errors  would  bring 
utter  difgrace  upon  it,  and  finally  explode  it.  Whether  mind 
be  a  modification  of  matter  or  not,  is  a  point  that  Mr.  Stewart 
does  not  determine :  but,  for  aught  that  we  yet  know,  they  are 
cffentially  different.  Body,  as  well  as  mind,  is  known  to  us  bv 
its  qualities  and  attributes  alone  ;  and  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  former  as  that  of  the  latter. 

Among  the  few  particulars  concerning  which  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hefitate  before  we  yield  full  aflent  to  the  reafoning  of 
Mr*  Stewart,  are  the  following.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  p.  13,  fays,* 
that  ^  we  have  fcarcely  a.ny  appropriated  language  with  refpeft 

*  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  exprefs  its  different  ope- 
‘  rations  are  almojl  all  borrowed  from  the  objefts  of  our  fenles.' 
Thefe  reftridlive  adverbs  of  fcarcely  and  almojf  imply  that  there 
are  fofne  wordsy  expreflive  of  the  operations  of  mind,  that  are  not 
borrowed  from  the  objedls  of  our  fenfes.  But  the  faft  feems  to 
be,  that  they  are  all  borrowed  from  fuch  objects  without  excep¬ 
tion.  And  if  this  be  fo,  v/e  muft  doubt  alfo  the  juftnefs  of  what 
he  fays  of  an  ‘  inattention  to^thc  fubjefts  of  our  confeioufnefs 

*  (the  operations  of  our  mind),  arifing  from  an  early  conver- 

*  fancy  with  the  properties  and  qualities  of  matter for  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  without  fuch  a  converfancy,  we  fliould  have  no  idea 
of  the  operations  of  our  mind  at  all.  The  ftrength  of  atten¬ 
tion,  or  of  any  other  faculty,  can*  never  be  weakened  by  an 
a£lion  without  v/hich  it  could  not  exift.  All  our  fubjeds  of 
confeioufnefs  are  accordingly  clothed,  as  it  were,  in  the  livery 
of  light ;  and  idea  preponderates  in  the  language  of  philofcfphy, 
as  light  does  among  the  fenfes.  It  is  true,  as  Air.  Stewart  has 
obferved,  that  were  a  being  conftituted  with  the  fenfe  of  hear¬ 
ing  andvfmelling  only,  all  that  he  could  poflibly  infer  from  his 
occafional  fenfations  would  be,  that  there  exifts  fome  unknown 
caufe  by  which  they  are  produced ;  and  confequently  that  the 
operations  of  mind  might  take  place  without  our  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world ;  yet  llill  fuch  a  being  would  refer  his  fenfations  to 
fomething  exirinjic.  The  furniture  of  his  mind  would  be 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  hearing  and  fmelling ;  but  without  fenfa- 
tion  he  could  have  no  confeioufnefs  of  exiftence,  no  reflection,' 
no  re-fenfation ;  and  all  this  internal  operation  be  as  much  con¬ 
nected,  and  as  much  dependant  on  the  material  world  as  ever. 

Mr.  Stewart  joins  with  Lord  Kaimes,  and  certain  Aber¬ 
donian  fenfe  philofophers,  in  objecting  to  Mr. ‘Hume’s  enu-: 
meration  of  the  principles  of  the  aflbeiation  of  ideas,  as  incom¬ 
plete  and  indiftinCt.  To  us  it  appears  to  be.iemarkably  diftind» 

anJ 
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,  \ 
and  if  it  be  not  complete,  it  is  comprehenfive.  *  There  is  no 

«  polHble  relation,’  Mr.  Stewart  obferves,  ‘  among  the  objefts 
'  of  our  knowledge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  connedl  them  to- 
<  gather  in  the  mind.’  Perhaps  fo — but  is  there  any  of  thofe 
relations  that  may  not  be  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  the 
three  that  Mr.  Hume,  after  Ariftotle,  and  perhaps  fome  of  his 
commentators,  has  pointed  out?  The  objedSs  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  fays  Mr.  Stewart,  ‘  are  frequently  coupled  together  by 

*  means  of  relations  among  the  words  which  denote  them  ;  fuch 

*  as  a  fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  circumftances  ftill  more 
^  trifling.’  This  very  objeftion  confirms,  inftead  of  invalidat¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hume’s  theory;  for  resemblance  is  one  of  the  three 
general  principles  to  which  all  aflbeiation  of  ideas  is  by  Mr. 
Hume  referred. 

Mr.  Stewart  (hews  himfelf  a  great  mafter  of  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage,  and  philofophical  grammar.  He  defines  his  terms  ac¬ 
curately,  and  abides  by  his  definitions.  He  expre/Tes  his  ideas 
with  perfpicuity  and  with  vigour,  and  is  equally  diftinguifhed 
by  the  pathetic,  where  it  rifes  out  of  his  fubjecl,  as  by  limpli- 
city  and  precifion  where  his  objedl  is  mere  inquiry  or  illuf- 
tration. 


Art.  III.  Ohjervations  on  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Wbigs\  and  on  Mr.  Paine'* s  Rights  of  Alan.‘  In  Two  Patts^ 
By  Sir  Brooke  Boothby^  Bart.  pp.  283.  8vo.  5s.  Stockdaic. 
London,  1792. 

^HE  two  parties  of  whig  and  tory  have  fubfifted  for  more 
than. a  century,  and  divided  the  nation  between  them.  But 
of  late  a  third  has  Itarted  up  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  their  re¬ 
port,  they  are.  increafing  in  numbers  every  day.  They  call 
themfelves  the  Friends  of  the  People;  and  they  accufe  both 
whigs  and  tories  ot  having  loft  fight  of  the  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  of  feeking  only  the  aggrandifement  of  their  own  fac¬ 
tion.  In  the  prefent  performance  all  the  three  parties  are 
brought  forward  into  view,  and  their  principles  delineated ; 
though  forae  may  complain  that  it  is  not  with  the  pen  of  a  can¬ 
did  or  impartial  writer.  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  profeftes  himfelf 
to  be  a  whigy  and  glories  in  the  name. 

The  firft  part  is  an  anfwer  to  ‘  The  Appeal  from  the  New 
Whigs  to  the  Old,’  and  is  directed  againft  that  zealous  cham¬ 
pion  who  firft  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  prefent  contror 
j^erfy,  Mr.  Burke,  whpfe  attempt  to  juftify  himfelf  for  leaving 
bis  former  friends,  is  here  aflbrted  to  be  unfatisfadlory.  Sir 
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Brooke  complains  much  of  the  difficulty  that  he  finds  in  anfwcr- 
ing  the  Appeal,  as  it  does  not  confiil  of  arguments,  but  of 
declamation,  and  prefents  no  trace  of  method  as  a  clue  to  dire^ 
theifieps  of  an  antagonift.  ’  '  » 

As  Mr.  Burke  profefles  to  be  a  whig,  our  author  examines 
his  pretenlions,  and  infifts  that  he  is  not.  As  Mr.  Burke  has 
retreated^ from  the  Iha'dow  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Charles 
Fox,  *&c.  to  the  fide  of  Somers,  Jekyl,  and  the  whigs  at  the 
revolution,  apd  as  whiggifm  difplayed  itfclf  in  Sachevcrel’s  trial, 
Sir  Brooke  follows  him  fiep  by  ftep,  and  takes  pains  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Burke’s  principles  are  widely  different  from  thofe  of 
the  old  whigs,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  He  maintains  that  Mr. 
Burke’s,  books  (not  thofe  written  during  the  American  war, 
but  l^ce  the- French  revolution)  contain  a  complete  fyftem  of 
toryifm,  which  he  reduces  under  the  following  heads : 

•1  *  -  * 

•'  *  ^be  king  holds  his  crown  wholly  indepcndant,  and  irt 

contempt  of  the  nation. . 

*  2.  That  the  ariftocratic  and  democratic  parts  of  the  conflitu- 

tibh  originate  w^iih,  and  derive  all  their  legal  power  from,  the 
king. '  . 

*  3i  That  the  people  of  England  have,  in  no  cafe  whatever,  any 
more  right  to  alter,  or  interrupt  the.  hereditary  fucceffion  once  efta- 
blifhed,  than  they  have  wholly  to  aboliffi  their  monarchy,  and  eve^ 
other  part  of  their  conhitution. 

*  4.  That  conlequently  the  revolution  was  a  deviation  from  the 
conflicution  to  be  jultiiied  only  by  mere  pofitive  neceiTity. 

'*  5*  That  •  the  fettlement  on  King  William  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
ceffity,  "not  vyf  choice.  ^  v  . 

*  *‘6.  That  the  depofing  of  King  James  was  an  aft  of  war,  and 
wholly  out  of  law..  % 

*  7^.  That  the  revolution  is  no  rule  of  law. 

^  *  8.  That ‘the  cohUitutioh*  of  France  was  fobftantially  a  good 

^  ‘  ...  .. 

9.  That  It  might  be  rightly  thought  that  the  exigency  of  a  great 
empire  requires  that  a  king  ftiould  be  in  veiled  with,  powers  very 
much  fuperiof  to* thofe  which  a  kin?  of  England  poficITes  under  the 
letter  of  our  conllitution.  , 

*  10.  That  in  fuch  an  empire  the  king  ought,  in  common  fenfe, 
to  pdflefs  ‘every  degree  of  power  which  docs  not  fuppofe  uie  total 

abience  .of  .all  control  ana  all  refponfibility  bn  the  part  of  mi* 

' 

.ThdfeKlrinciprcs  Si^  Brooke  Boothby  has  extracted  from  Mr. 
BS!iTke*s  ^ithigs^  and  they  are,  be  fays,  tne  very  canons  of  toryifo. 
That  his  readers  may  fee  how  different  they  are  from  the  fenti- 
iViQnt^  of  vlfue^whigs^  he  fevours  us  with  a  whig  confeffion  of 
introduces  it"  by  faying,  ‘  I  am  myfelf  almoft  fur* 

^  prifed  to  fi0d4tbat  for  this  purpofe  I  have  only  to'afibrtth^ 

"  *  .  4  . ,  -  '  prccilc 
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precife  inverfe  of  the  pofitions  laid  down  in  Mr.  Burke’s 
Mionsy  Littery  and  Appeal.^ 

The  found  belief  of  true  whigs  is  comprifed  in  the  ten  fol¬ 
lowing  articles : 

*  I,  I  believe  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  by  an  expreis  ori¬ 
ginal  contradl  with  the  people,  by  which  the  fupreme  power  is,  by 
mutual  confent,  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one. 

<  2.  That  the  ariftocratical  and  dcmocratical  branches,  as  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  conftitution,  are  co-equal  in  power  and  right  with  the 
monarchical  branch,  of  which  thefe  rights  and  powers  are  wholly 
independent;  for  the  conftitution  of  England  bein^  founded  upon 
compart,  the  fubjerts  of  this  kingdom  have,  in  their  fevcral  public 
and  private  capacities,  as  legal  a  title  to  wh^t  are  their  rights  by  law, 
as  a  prince  to  the  pofleffion  of  his  crown. 

‘  3.  That  whenever  the  king  paffes  the  common  meafure  between 
the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  obedience  of  the  fubjert,  all  allegiance 
ccafes:  whenever  he  endeavours  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  or  vio¬ 
late  the  fundamental  laws,  the  contrart  is  thereby  broken,  and  the 
people  have  not  only  a  right  and  power  to  affert  their  hereditary  free¬ 
dom,. but  they  are  bound  to  tranfmit  it  unimpaired  to  their  pofterity ; 
and,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  nation  has  a  clear  and  indifput- 
able  right  to  interrupt  or  alter  the  hereditary  fucceilion,  as  far  as  ne* 
ceffary  for  this  purpofe. 

*  4.  That  confequently  the  revolution  proceeded  upon  principles 
perfcrtly  legal  and  conftitutional. 

‘  5*  That  the  depofing  of  King  James  was  an  exercife  of  power  in 
the  nation  clearly  deducible  from  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  and 
afterwards  recognifed  and  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  Jd  of  Settlement.  ’ 

*  6.  That  in  fettling  the  crown  upon  King  William,  the  nation  did 
DO  more  than  exercife  an  undoubted  right  always  virtually  cxifting 
iotbe  conftitution,  declared  by  pofitive  law. 

*  7.  That  the  revolution  in  1688  is  a  great  leading  conftitutional 
cafe,  making  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

'  8.  That  every  Engliiliman  who  is  attached  to  the  conftitution  of 
country,  muft  confider  wdth  abhorrence  fuch  a  form  of  government 
is  the  late  military  monarchy  of  France. 

I  9^  That  to  affert  that  the  exigencies  of  a  great  empire  may  rcr 
qumt  that  a  king  fiiould  be  invefted  with  powers  very  much  fuperior 
to  thofe  which  the  king  poffeffes  under  the  letter  of  our  conftitution ; 

*  10.  Or  that  the  monarch  of  fuch  an  empire  ought,  in  common* 
koie,  to  poffefs  a  degree  of  power  which  is  not  far  Ihort  of  the  ab- 
knee  of  all  control  or  refponftbility,  are  moft  dangerous  and  deteft- 
^  doftrines.’ 

Such  are  the  principles  of  the  whigs,  among  whom  Sir 
ro^e  glories  in  ranking  himfelf*  Many  fine  things  arc  faid 
the  prefent  whigs,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Bentincks, 
'iidilhes,  Ruflfels,  Fitzwilliam$,  ;  and  the  nation  is  to 
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look  for  great  deliv^r^cs  fron^^thenu  Perhaps  the  faltl^^of 
the  reader  will  not  here  keep  pace  with  the  faith  of  the  writer. 
H^yy  copnplaints  made  of  tte.  injuries  received  by,  the  con- 
ftitution  during  the  prefent  leign.  Since  his  majefty’s  accelEon 
the  whigs  have  had  the  rule  only  for  a  very  few  years ;  the  ra- 
pacious  tories  huive  been  onithe  treafury  beiKh  for  near  thefe 
thirty  years  j  and  to  them  moft  of  our  misfortunes  are  aferibed. 
Several  parts  of  Sir  Brooke’s  anfwer  to  Mr.  Burke  are,  wc 
think,  too  fevere ;  and  feme  of  his  reafonings  are  founded  on  too 
na/row  principles,  and  not  entirely  fatisfadtory. 

This  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  fome' remarks  rclatic 
to  Flanders,  which  do,  us,  no  great  honour.  Our  court  nego 
ciated,  it.feems,  along  with  Hpjland,  &c.  that  Flanders  fiiouM 
return  under  iTiC  dominion.  oLthc  emperor,  on,  condition  that 
ke  would  reftore  their  old  conftitution,  to.  which  they  were 
much  attached.  Our  negociation  has  fucceeded  in  one  part ;  but, 
in  the  moft  ellential  point,  it  has  been  fruitlefs.  The  emperor 
has  regained  his  authority;  but, 'according  to  our  author,  he 
has’been  unfaithful  to  his  engagements ;  and,  inflread  of  reftor- 
ing  their  conftitution,  he  has  treated  them  in  the  m<^  tyrannical 
manner,  and  tried  to  bend  them  to  his  will  by^the  fword  of  a 
numerous  ariny.  We  are  forr^  to  read  fuch  an  account  of  the 
effedts  of  our  interference,  It  muft  have  been  contrary  both 
to  the  wifhes  and  defii^ns  of  our  rulers.  We  have  often  heard 
itTaid,.  that  we  were' bound  to  fee  that  Flanders  {hould,  remain 
under ’the' dominion*  of  the  emperor;  but  we  are  fully  cwi 
?ihced  that  England  never  would  have  engaged,  by  any  treaty, 
to  take  up  arms  to  retain  a  nation  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  or  to 
rivet  its  .chains  jnore  ftrongly  whenever  it  fliould  ^attempt  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. '  ‘ 

.  'rtie  fecond  part  of  this  performance  Is  an  anfyv'er  to  the  firft 
part  of  Mr.  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man.  .  After  puttinig  the, tories 
to  flight,  the  author  wheels  about  aud.brifkly, attacks  the  Frienii 
§f  the  Pidpltm  as  they  call  themfelves.  Sir  Brookerhere  changes 


worfr*^  In  jhis. rencontre  with  Mr.  Burke  he  appeared  like  a 
yalorous  knight,  armed  cap-a-pec;  making  a  rcfpedbble  figure 
'm  his  c^t  of  mail,  and  his  helmet,'  with  its  noklding' plunies 
brandifbing  His  glittering  fpear  fbiit  now  he  comes  forth 
Wjth  ftinkpots,*  which  he  throws  with  great  virulence,  and  fnany 
opprobrious  ternas,  at  the  head' of  his  adverfary;  Inftead  of  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  which  every  where  appeared  in  the 
$r&  part'of,  feis  work,  evej:if  amidft  the.gr^ateft  fe.verity^.w? 
here  meet  with, a  profufion.of  low  feurrility and  grofe.abufc 
which  we  were  forryitct  obferve  io  fo  refpedlabk  ariiautbpr^i  ^ 
Brooke  is  notio  well  acqu^nted  thi5:.coatcoyerfy  as 
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vagaries,  and  appears  a  fttenuous  advocate  for  thcIEnglifc  con- 
ftltution.  What  a  pity  is  that  he  fliould  lay  himlclf  fo,  open 
to  adverfaries,  wild  are  oiit  the  watch  to  feize  every  advantage, 
and  who  exert  thcinfelves  to  improve  it  to  the.utmoft. 

While  Sir  lir^io:;e  dilcovers  hinifelf  an  enthufiaft  for  our  ex¬ 
cellent  conllitution  in  its  original  form,  and  happy  balances,  ha 
allows  that  it  has  fuliained  material  injury,  and  would  be  much 
improved  by  a  temperate  reform*  Hcjuftly  obferves,  that  the. 
fpeedy.  and  peaceable  removal  of  notorious  abufes  will  be  the 
mod  effecSlual  means  of  preventing  a  revolution,  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  which  makes  him  Ihudder.  It  is,  indeed,'  a  defperate* 
remedy:  may  there  never  be  occafion  for  its  ufe  !  In  this  part 
of,  the  fubjeft  Sir  Brooke  feems  moft  at  home.  Mr.  Pitt  is. 
treated  with  too  much  feverity :  ^no  merit  whatever  is  allowed 
him.  In  (hdrt,  whatever  does  not  accord  with  the  rule  of 
whiggifm  is  wrong  j  and  whatever  cither  goes  beyond  it,  or 
falls  mqrt  of  it,  finds  no  mercy. 

Sir  Brooke  has  been  rather  unfortunate  in  tacking  his  two 
pieces  together.  The  Burkites  will  fay,  and  with  Tome  (how 
of  reafon,  .that  in  his  anfwer  to  Paine  he  has  adopted  their  prin¬ 
ciples,,  and  furnifhes  a  conipletc  reply  to  his  own  ftridures  on 
Mr.  Burke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Painites  will  afTert,  that 
if  the  parts  of  his  book  were  tranfpofed,  Sir  Brooke  becomes 
thetr^  apologtft,  and  maintains;  the  radical  principles  of  their 
fyftem.  ..  ‘  . 


Art.  IV.  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  PaUjlihe\  with 
.  a  General Hifiory,  of \the  Levant By  theAhbe  Mdritu.  TranJlatd 
from  the  Italian,  pp.  820.  8vo.  2  vols.  I  OS.  boards.  Ro* 
binfons.  London,  1791. 

—  .  ;  1  )4  I  j  .  i  i.i  c  -‘i  ^  '•  ^  A  ♦jk’.*''*  »  I  . 

Mit  J  i:  [  Concluded from  our  lafl^d^  tjr. 

TN  the  Tecond  volume  the  authori  before  he  relates ‘the  parti- 
7  culars  of  his  travels  through  ^ria  and  Paleftiite,  giy^^  a*  full 
and  particular  account^of  the^djffei^nl  people’ w^b  inhabit  thofc 
countri^.  In  this  part"  we  find  a  "'great  nuriy  ihtei^elling'ob- 
fervations  refpeiling  the  Arabsj  their  origin,  and  various  haitlts; 
their  -princes, ,  their  religion,  chara^r|‘  their^,dive4;fions, 
thciridrel^,  jtheir^  richesj  jtlieir  jandj^tbeiir 

havetUkewifei  a* variety  of  curioMs  information 
Dnifes,  and  tlve  .Kurdes^of  Aflaffins,  fq  much  ipokeniofja 
hiftory.  ^Their  <:hief,  the  Old  Man  tf  the  ^Mountaitsf  has  beon 
by  fomc  confident ^as  fabuloui  being  y  but  Hthe  Abba,  wh> 
feems  to  be  well  verfed  in  oriental  hiftory,  endeavours  to 
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that  this  is  a  miftake.  The’ true  etymology  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  alTaffins,  geneplly '’given  to  the  Kurdes,  is  not^known. 
The  Saracens,  who  called  them  fo,  were  ignorant  of  it  tHem- 
fclves:  Neverthelefs*'  when  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
Kurdcs,  who  at  firft  inhabited  the  countries  of  Arfacia,  we  may 
conjedhife  that  it  mi^hf  be  derived  from  a  corruption  of  Affa- 
cidin.  However  this  may  be,  they  abandoned*  their  native 
couhtry  to  efcape  from  the  fury  ’of  ‘Mahometanifm,  which 
threatened  their  deftrudlion.  The  weaknefs  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  removing  to  Syria,  whither 
they  carried  their '  idolatry,  which  they  were  forced  to.  abjure 
when  the  Caliph  Omar  conquered  Damafcus,  and  *  the  reft  of 
the  province,  in  the  year  636.  Oh  their  arrival  in  Syria  they 
chofe  for  their  refidence  the  middle  of  thofe  mounta?nfs  'W^hich 
feparate  the  cities  of  Tripoli  and  Tortofa.  In  this  peaceful  re¬ 
treat  population  increafed ;  fevcral  villages  were  formed  ;  aild 
the  inhabitants,  in  procefs  of  time,  amounted  to  fixty  thoufanJ. 
When  they  began  to  multiply  they’ thought  proper  to  eleft 
chiefs  to  enlighten  them  bv  tfieir.  advrc^i  ’but  hot  to  command 
them.  From  a  diverfity  of  Schiek's’^there  rcfulted  a  diverfity  of 
opinions,  which  was  likely  to  be  atftnded  ^ith  ferious  confe- 
quences,.  ’As  the  fureft  means  of  guarding  againft  this  danger 
was  to  give  the  fuperiority  to  one  of  them,*  they  chofe  one  man 
of  acknowledged  wifdom,  whom  they  called  the  Old  Schiek^  and 
to  the  name  of  Schiek  they  added’ that  alfo  xif-Dif-Geb  /, ‘whicli 
lignifies  of  the  mountain.  TheafTaflins,  when  once  fettled  iii  a 
fertile  country,  which  they  did  not  .wi(h  to  extend,  loft  much 
of  their  primitive  energy;  and  becoming  more  timid  before  the 
eyes  of  a 'chief;  from  whom  thty  were  never  abfent,  feeined,  in 
fome*meafure,*to  prefent  their  hands  to  the  chains  which  he  had 
forged  for  them. 

*  The  Schiek,  or  Old  Man/  fays  the  Abbe,  '  being  perfefliy  fen- 
fiblc  that  arbitrary  power  cannot' be  durable  unlefs  it  is  refpedled  ; 
and  knowing  at  the  fame  time  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  that  any 
ihmg.noight  be  done  amongd  them  by  religion,  he.  made  thai.ih^  in- 
fcvmejntof  his.  villainy.  His  adherents,  therefore,  preached  u.p  to 
theAflxffins,  that  as  he  reprefented  the  ’Creator  of  the  world,  it  ^as 
Weflary  they  (hould  pay  the  fame  obedience  to  him  as  to  the  ^6JV, 
without  examining  the  nature  of  his  qrders;  and  that  an  impljcit^^it- 
quTefcence  in  his‘ defires  could  alone  procure  *  them’,  after ’death, 
^rnal  felicity.  Thcfc  ftrangc  maxims,*  which  enchained^-evjen'the 
thoughts,  were  calculated  to  produce  a  multitude  of  crihies;  dnd,'  on 
this  account,  the  fcnfible  part  of  the  nation  heard:thenrwi^  a  feqret 
horror  r  but  it  was  cafy  ^to  caufe  the  greater  number  to  adopt  tlieni. 

A  fchool  was  efiablilhed  for  teaching  them  to  certain  fele^  youths, 
ftom  whom  the  Schiek  expend  the  blindeft  obedience* 
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*  He  purchafed  children  from  their  parents,  M'hom  he  loaded  wkh 

preiients  if  they  were  (lee,  and  to  whom  he  gave  liberty  if  they  were 
ilaves.  > 

*  I'befe  ci^ildren  u^rc  educated  in  (iequedered  places,  and  per* 
milted  to  have  no  correfpondence  whatever  but  with  the  Schick  and 
their  jnalieis.  They  were  furrounded  by  pleafures  in  their  infancy ; 
and  care  was  taken  to  mix  with  their  inilrudion  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  deftroy  the  irkfomcnefs  of  it,  and  tp  render  it  amiable. 
The  (ludy  of  languages,  and  the  manners  of  foreign  nations,  formed 
a  principal  branch  of  it.  Their  young  hands  were  taught  to  handle  a 
poniard  with  dexterity ;  and  thofe  (entiments  of  pity  which  often 
avert  mankind  from  crimes,  were  checked  in  their  ooioms  as  foon  as 
they  began  to  appear.  Torture,  punifhments,  and  death,  were  re* 
prefented  to  them  as  deiirable  objeds,  which  would  be  infallibly  re* 

-.warded  by  eternal  happinefs. 

<  When  this  courle  of  education  was  finilhed,  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  fent  thefe  young  fanatics  in  qpeft  of  ChHlHan  lords,  or 
Saracens,  with  orders  to  deilroy  them  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
Hatred,  compliance  with  the  wifhes  of  their  friends,  and  fordid  in* 
terell,  were  in  turns  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  commit  the 
jnoft  horrid  affaffinations.  When  they  had  efFefted  their  purpofes, 
thefe  young  emiilafies  returned  to  the  Schiek  with  that  air  of  fatif. 
fadion  w'hich  is  infpired  by  the  molt  exemplary  virtue;  and,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts,  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the 
poniard  with  which  they  had  been  armed. 

‘  If  they  were  at  firil  fuccefsful,  they  became  infpired  with  more 
intrepidity  and  ardour;  and  they  were  then  entrufted  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  more  difEcult  and  important  enterprifes.  They  difperfed 
thcmfelvcs  into  every  part  of  the  world,  either  feparately  or  in  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  afl'uniing  the  charader  of  illullrious  perfonages,  or  appear¬ 
ing  under  the  drefs  of  mifery,  and  fometimes  undpr  that  of  monks, 
they  almoft  always  found  means  to  accompHlh  their  execrable  ends, . 

‘  Some  of  them,  indeed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  juftice ;  but  the 
force  of  torments  could  never  make  them  difeover  their  accomplices, 
or  tell  the  name  of  their  chief ;  their  fecret  died  with  them ;  be- 
caufe,  by  revealing  it,  they  iiriagiped  that  they  fbpu)d  lofe  all  the 
fruits  of  ihcir  former  merit.  This’ multiplicity  of  crimes  rendered 
famous  the  name  of  AlTaSins ;  which  was  at  firll  employed  to  diilint. 
guilh  thofe  malefadors,  called  by  the  Larins  Sicarii ;  that  is  to  fay, 
people  commilTioned  ti  commit  murder;  and  which  cuftom  has'  fince 
applied  to  robbers  on  the  highway,  otherwife  called 

The  firft  place  which  the  Abbe  Mariti  deferibes  on  the  coaft 
of  Syria  is  the  city  of  Acre,  other wife^called  St.  John  of 
which  now  belongs  to  one  Omar,  defeended  from  an  anejent 
race  of  Scenites,  or  Bedouin  Arabs,  From  Acre  he  proceeds 
to  Mount  Carmel,  pf  which  and  its  neighbourhood  we  have  a 
very  ample  and^  minute  account.  The  fortrefs  of  Gcddin, 
^lount  Sharon,  and  other  remarkable  places  lying  around  Acre, 
engage  his  attention,  together  with  the  city  of  Nazareth, 
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tvhich  IS  under  the  govcrnn>eat  of  the,  fame  prince  as  St.  John 
of  Acre.  As  we  cannot  pariiculariffe  every  place  mentioned  by 
the  author,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  before  he. reached  Jerufalem,  he  vifited  the  cities  of  Cana 
and  Tiberras,  Mount  Tabor,  the  city  of' Tyre,  the  cattle  of 
Scandcrobn,  Cacfarea  in  Palettine,  Jaffa,  and  the  village  of 
Racrra.  At  Jerufalem  the  Abbe  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  con- 
vent  of  St.  Saviour,  belonging  to  the  fathers  of  tlic  holy  land, 
from  whom  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception.  One  of  the 
moft  curious  obje<-ls  which  attracted  his  notice  in  this  once  ce- 
ld)rated  city  was  the  church  of  the  Refurreftion : 

I  managed  matters,*  fays  he,  *  fo  as  to  be  at  Jerufalem  in  the 
paffion  week,  becaufe  the  folemnities  ufed  upon  that  occafion  are 
more  remarkable  than  at  any  other  time.  People  in  general  are  fo 
familiafifed  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  that  1  ftiould  Hot  ven- 
tdre  to  deferibe  thofe  pradlifed  in  the  Ealt  were  they  not  confiderably 
different  from  ours.  Befides,  if  they  fhould  difpleafe  the  reader,  he 
may  pafs  (lightly  over  this  article,  and  forgive  me  for  a  fault  which  is 
natural  to  the  writers  of  my  country. 

‘  The  fepulchre  of  Chrift,  which  is  open  only  on  folemn  days,  is 
hi  the  diurch  of  the  Refurredion,  All  pilgrims  and  devotees  come 
hjther  to.  celeb  rate  the  holy  myfteries,  under  the  prbteciion  of  the  go- 
icrnori' who  fends  a  party  of  foldiers  to  efcort  them  ;  and  they  enter 
the  church  in  proceflion,  and  with  the  found  of  plaintive  mufic.  On 
this  occafion.I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  any^peffon,  of  whatever 
religion,  not  to  be  infpirc'd  with  fentiments  of  reverence  and  awe  on 
the  fight  .of  this  augiilt  temple. 

*  Gloomy,  and  of  an  immenfe  fize,  it  is  lighted«pnncipally  by  the 
larfips  which  are  Tufpended  from  its  roof.  The  pilafters  are  become 
Maclc;by  Jeng’th  of  years,  and  no  ornaments  are  to  be  feen  oH  its 
WijUs."  The  altars  and  ftatiies  of  the  faints  are  of  coarfe  (lone,  and 
the  chandeliers  of  wood.  Every  thing  ufed  here  for  religious  fervice 
is  mhe  (impleft_and  plained  tade.  in  a  word,  this  church  \s  poor, 
but^itdj  vvjiat  a  church  ought, to  be.  The  Deity  requires  only* from 
man'  piu-ity  of  heart,  ^nd  an  exemplary  life.  Why  did  Jefus  Chrift 
himfelf  live  ip  the  bofom'^bf  indigence  }  Was  It  not  to  teach  the  world 
re|^ipn  iS'infeparabie  from  poverty  }  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
tKai*^  is.an  ^nfiilt  to  Heaven  to  difplay  top  much  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence  iiTjiqlly  .places.  ‘  Jt  i*s  affimilating  things  facred  to  things  pro- 
phane.  ^It  is  authorififig,  in  the  miild  of  the  opulent  maii/that  palHon 
foir  riches  which  makes  him  turn  afide  his  eyes  from  misfortunes  *It 
hiaboVe  all,  affllfting  the  heart.^of  the  poor,  iyho«cannot  rcfolve  to- 
bled  mifery  before, an  altar  (hining  with  gold,  fdver,  and  jewels. 

T^he  company  of  devotees  bend  before^  the  done  of  iimSion, 
ferved  for  embalming  the  body  of  Chrifl  when  it  was  brought  . 
d(Wn\frbm  Mount  Calvary,'  and  repeat  a“prayer|  after  which  the  . 

iifid  iffidants  w^orfhip  the  crofs.  NeiV  this  is  thc'chapel  of 
^  Artnimciationj  where  the  officiating  prieft’fits  down;  and  prefcncs 
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hi5  hand  to  be  klffed ;  while  different  hymns  arc  chantcd.bcfo|?c  the 
altars,'  which  bear  the  names  of  the  ^erent  myfleries  of  the  catholic 
church.  The  air  of  humility  and  attention  with  which  this  fervice  i$ 
jperfotmed;  is  truly  affiedling.  ^  j 

^  All  the  Chriftian  fefls  of  the  Ealt  are  permitted  to, officiate  la 
this  church,  as  well  as  the  Abyflinians,  the  Cophts,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Greeks.  "  .  > 

*  The  proceflion  of  the  Greeks  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a 
great  number  of  ftandards,  on  which  are  reprefented  the  myfteries  of 
^he  paffion.  The  patriarch  himfolf  officiates  on  that  day,  having  as 
affiftants  the  bKhop^  and  prieits,  who  bear  flambeaux  and  olive 
branches  in  their  hands.  At  the  end  of  the  proceffion  it  is  cuftomary 
for  the  people  to  break  the  palms,  and  to  tread  them  under  foot. 

*  It  may  be  readily  imagined,  that  there  muft  be  a  dreadful  dif. 
^ordahee  and  confufion  of  voices  among  feven  or  eight  different  fe&, 
Es^ch  chant  their  hymns  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  in  their  ufual 
}ai)guage.  To  this  may  be  added  the  horrible  noife  they  make  whb 
tables  of  beech  wood,  to  which  are  affixed  large  iron  chains.  Placed 
in  the  nave  of  the  chuich  by  way  of  bells,  they  da(h  them  again# 
each  ot^er,  and  fometimes  ftrlke  the  upper  part  of  them  with  ham*, 
mers :  thefe  Angular  inltruments  are  called  Jimantirions.* 

Among  the  remarkable  places  in  the  Holy  Land  which  the 
author  vifited,  during  his  ftay  at  Jerufalem,  was  Mount  of 
Forty  Days.  HJs  account  of  it  is  as  follows : 

s 

*  When  we  entered  the  p)ain  of  Jericho  vyc  purfued  the  road  whicl| 

Jeads  to  the  left,  and,-  after  travelling  a  mile  and  a  half,  arrived  at 
the  Mount  of  Forty  Days.  Having  alighted,  feyeral  Arabs  ap-. 
proached  us,  and ’offered  to  hold  our  horfes.  Though  we  knew 
none  of  them,  we  thought  it  prudent  not  to  refufe  this  proof  of  their 
coniidence.  'AH  that  can  be  apprehended  from  them,  faid  fomeof 
fny  cornpanions,  is,  that  they  may  ileal  our  bridles  j  articles  of  which 
they  are  remarkably  fond;  Befides,  they  did  not  alk  much  for  their 
fervices,*  and  were  contented  with  receiving  two  m'dins  from  each 
traveller.'  *  .  * 

There  were  only  twelve  of  us  who  had  the  cutlofity  and  courage 
to  uke  i  view  of  the  mountain,  The  reft  of  the  caravan  fepofed  la 
the  mean  time  under  the  (hade  of  fome  neighbouring  ruins,  , 

*  The  Moontain  of  Forty  Pays  is  fltuated  to  the  north  of  Jericho, 
The  fummit  of  it  is  covered  neither  vyitb  fhrubs,  turf,’  nor  earth ;  it 
confilts  of  a  folid  mafs  of  white^maVblc,  *the  furface  of  which  is  be¬ 
come  yellow  by  the  injuries  of  the  aijr.  ‘ 

'  The'path  by  which  ydu  afceh'd  'ib'it  fills  one  with  terror,  as  it 
fifti  whb  *  wlWding'cOuffe^betwech'twO  abylTes,  which  the  eye  darc^ 
ftarceiy  behold.^  ^th  it'  at  ‘fltft  ptetty  broad,  but  it  at  l^gth 
become^  ^  con finSed^  diat  cyrte  cdhVrth  difficulty  place  b6tli  feet  upon 
.  It  at  the  fame  time.  Several  of  our  company  miftrufting*  their  own 
^engifl^  ihooght  themfelVcs^  Very  Tohunate  in  being  al)lc  tp  retura 
liyfchaur  djmger,  ^  '  ‘ 

^  ♦  *  '  '  ^  When 
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t  When  we  had  afcended  a  little  higher,  we  found  an  Arab  (Iretched 
OQt  on  the  path,  who  made  us  pay  a  certain  toll  for  our  paflage.  ,  . 

• «  Here  the  traveller  requires  courage.  One  of  the  parapets  of  the 
path  being  broke,  we  clung  to  the  p^rt  which  remained,  until  we  had 
reached  a  fmall  grotto,_  fituated  very  commodioufly,  as  It  gave  us  ao 
opportunity  of  recovering  our  bfeath.  ‘  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

‘  When  we  had  refted  ourfelves  a  little,  we  purfued  our  pourfe, 
<vhich  became  ftill  more  dangerous.  Sufpended  almoft  frcin,j.ihc 
rock,  and  having  before  our  eyes  all  the  horror  of  the  .prjpciplcei 
we  could  advance  only  by  dragging  one  foot  after  the  other ;  fo  thac^ 
bad  thefmallcft  fragment  given  way  under  us,  we  fliould  have  been 
hurried  to  the  bottom  of  this  frightful  abyfs,  ^ 

Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  found  a  lecond  grotto'll  the  en¬ 
trance  of  which  was  about  nine  feet  in  breadth.  It  would,  be  ^ cop'* 
fidcrable  fize  were  rot  about  two-thirds  of  it  filled  up  by  part  of  ^ 
roof,  which  had  tumbled  down.  This  grotto  condudfs  to  .anofj^cfi 
which  we  had  the  curiofity  to  enter ;  but  we  were  almoft  ftifled  byitlic* 
great  number  of  bats  which  were  fluttering  up  and  down  in  it.  Be¬ 
ing  defirous  of  retreating  almoft  as  foon  as  we  had  entered,  they  flew 
in  iuch  numbers  around  us,  that  they  in  a  manner  covered^our 
whole  bodies ;  but  they  luckily  made  a  pafTage  for  themfelves,  and 
fuffered  us  to  breathe  with  freedom.  By  the  glimmering  light  which 
reached  this  grotto,  we  perceived  that  the  bottom  of  it  was  coyeredf 
to  the  height  of  a  hand-breadth,  with  the  excrements  of  tKefe  apt- 
mals;  and  we  remarked  feme  niches  in  the  Tides  of  it,  which  gave 
us  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  had  once  ferved  as  a.fepukhre  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Anchorets.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  otherogroctw 
appears,  by  the  remains  of  an  altar,  and  of  fome  Greek  paintings^ 
to  have  "been  formerly  a  church.  In  the  right  corner  there  is  a  large 
ciftern,' the  plafter  of  which  retains  its  original  folidity,  though 
broken  in  a  few  placesT  In  the  left  corner  there  is  a  fmall  ftair, 
which  condudts  to  a  third  grotto.  This  is  much  longer  and  broader 
than 'any  of  the  former,  and  its  walls  are  ornamented  alfo  with 
Greek  paintings,  which  reprefent  the  twelve  apoftles  in  their  natural 
fixe.  Their  figures,  however,  are  fo  much  changed,  that  one  could 
;ly  diftinguiih,  who  they  are,  were  it  not  that  their  names  are 
written  in  Greek  charafters  upon  the  glory  which  furround»  4heir 
heads.  1  At  the  farther  end  of  this  grotto  ftandi  a  fquare  altar,  a 
little  d;m;aged  ;  above  which  is  an  oval  painting  of  the  Annundation, 
In  perfed'prefervation.*  ^  •  T 

The  chifel  has  been  employed  to  render  thefe  grottos  regular^nnd 
fmooth;  and  it  appears  tliat  they  were  inhabited  by  a  certain  number 
hermits,  who  devoted  themfelves  to  a  life  of;cof>rcmplarion;V  * 

^  jNo  writer  has  been  able  to  tell  us^who  the  founder  of  thU  her-* 
oitage  was.  Nicephorus  and  Eufcbius>  who  have  deferibed  til 
tharches  and  religious  places  of  Paleiline  and  Judea,  doliol  fpealo 
?L**>efe  chapels.^  a  '  •  .  ‘  f  •  ‘‘V  * 

^  mountain  is  one  of  the  higheft  initht  provkioe,  and  ope  of 

its  mbft'Tacred  places.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  rigorouir  6tft 
which  Chrift  obferved  here  after  having  triumphed  over  the  vanities 
the  world,  and  the  power  of  hell. 
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•  In  remembrance  of  this  miracle,  a  «chapel  was  formerly  cbn. 
flru6led>on  the  fummk  of  the  mountain.  It  may  be  feen  from  the 
plain ;  but  we  could  not  approach  it^  as  the  path  was  almod  entirely 
deftroyed.  It,  howeveri.  may  be  accellble  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountain,  which  we  did  not  viiit.  A  great  many  featured  grottoe 
are  feen  here,  in  one  of  which,'  according  to  Quarefmios,  were  dc. 
pofited  the  bodies  of  feveral  Anchorets,  which  are  ftill  entire.  I  have 
heard  the  fame  thing. afierted  in  the  country-j  but  I  could  never  meet 
with  any  perfon  who  had  feen  them.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  mod 
beautiful  profpefl  imaginable.  This  part  of  the  Mountain  of  Forty 
Days  overlooks  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  the  country  of  Gilead,  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  .the  plains  of  Moab,  the  pjain  of  Jericho, 
the  river  Jordan,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was 
here  thac^the  devil  faid  to  the  Son  of  God,  ‘  All  thefe  kingdoms  will 
1  give  tfiec,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worlhip  me,* 


The  city  of  Jericho,  which  is  not  far  diftant  from  this  moun- 
tain,  is  at  prefent  only  a  paltry  place,  inhabited  by  a  few  half- 
naked  Arabs.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  edifices  but  a 
kind  of  tower,  three  parts  deitiolifhed,  and  the  ruins  of  fome 
walls,  which  difplay  very  little  remarkable.  The  plain  of  Je- 
richo,  which  forms  a  fcmicirde  by  the  difpofitton  of  the  fur- 
rounding  mountains,  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
in  breadth.  The  river  Jordan,  which  bounds  it  on  one  fide,  is, 
in  the  Arabic  language,  called  Sceriah.  It  has  its  fource  atthe 
bottom  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  and  is  formed  from  the  waters  of 
two  fountains^  which  are^  about  a  mile  diftant  from  each  ‘ 
other ;  .  « 


^  This  river  may  be,  in  general,  about  thirty-five  cubits  in 
breadth ;  but  when  the  fnow  is  thawed,  or  during  the  rainy  feafon, 
its  waters  increafe,  overflow'its  banks,  extend  to  the  diftance  of  four- 
miles*,  and,'  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  are  di¬ 
vided’ fome  times  into  two  or  three  channels.  It  is  about  fix  cubits  in 
breadth.  ^ 


*  It  is’fb  rapid,  at  all  times,  that  the'ftrohgeft  fwdmmcr  cannot 
crofs  k ;  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  even  be  dangerous  to 
crofs  it  in  a  boat,  unlefs  one  had  the  mantle  of  Elkha.*  Its  waters 


arc  always  muddy ;  'But,  when  taken  from  the  rives^  and  put  into  any  i 
kind  of  veffel,  they  immediately  clarify,  leaving  at  the  ^bottom  a 
black  fediment,  mixed  withi' bituminous  ,particje^,.  watery 

however,  are  .fweet,  wJH  pot  foop  corrupt^  ;apd  abound  with  fifli.  . ; 

^  Both.fidcs  of  t-hc  Jordan  bordered  by  a  fpreli^of  tufted  trees, 

which  grow^fo  clofely  ip  fome  that  they  are  imji^netrable  to  the 

^  I  \  ■ 


*  This  evIJehtly  appears*  to  be  a-mifthkVbf  t^ t;*anflator.  h  ^ 
the  original,  which  \Vc  have  nowI>efore  us,‘  it  is  A  dilail 
un^'nunrtt  'dt^myglio.  It  bugiiv  therefore,  a  quarter'  of  a  'xnrk,’ j 


inlUad  of  four  miles. 
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rtys  of’the  fun.  Tkit  foreft,  like  that^n  tke  nei^bourhood  of  fjakc 
Samodion,  is  the  retreat  of  tygers,  which  fometiroes  carry  defoi^tion 
p  the  furrounding  country.  I  was  told  tihat  there  were  a  great  inanjr 
lions  here;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a'  miftake.  It  is  true  tluMt 
they  abounded  here  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiai)^  who  com¬ 
pares  the  enemies  of  Jerufalcm  to  ferocious  lions  driven  from  their 
iens  by  the  inundations  of  the  Jordan  5  hot  there  i«  every  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  have  fince  retired  to  fomc  places  more  commodious 
for  them/  *  .  .... 

•The  Dead  Sea,  called  by  .  the  ancients  the  Lake  of  Alpha!* 
tites,  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  the  Lake  of  Sirbon,  and  by  the  Arabs, 
atprefent,  Baheret-Lutj  that  is  to  fay,  the  Sea  of  Lot,  is,  our 
traveller  fays,  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumference. 
The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear  and  limpid,  but  bitter  and  ex- 
cti&vely  fak.  No  kind  of  Aih  are  prt^uced  in  it;  and  thofe 
even  which  are  fometimes  carried  thither  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
Jordan,  .inftandy  die.  The  Dead  Sea  produces  a  kind  of  .bi* 
tumen  called  the  Jewi(h,  which  may  be  found  floating  on  the 
water  like  large  lumps  of  earth,  and  which,  being  dnven  by 
the  winds  to  the  caftern  and  weftern  fliores,  adheres  to  them. 

It  is  then  colleded  by  the  Ar^bs,  and  divided  between  them  and 
the  Bafhaw  of  Damafeus,  who  purchafes  their  fhare  of  it  for 
fooie  pieces  of  money,  or  fuch  fluffs  as  they  ufe  for  clothiqg. 
This  bitumen  is  a  fulphureous  fubftance  mixed  with  fait,  which 
is  gradually  condenfed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  as  brittle 
ts  black  pitch,  to  which  it  has  a  great  refemblance.  It  is  com- 
buftiblc,”  and  exhales,  while  burning,  a  ftrong  and  penetrating 
fnoiell.  It  was  ufed  by  the  ancient  Arabs' for  daubing  over  the 
bottoms  of  their  veflels,  and  by  the  Egyptians  for  embalming 
the ‘bodies  of  their  dead,  as  it  preferved  the  flefli  uncorrupted. 

It  has  alfo  the  virtue  of  preferving  trees  from  being  deftroyed 
by  infefts ;  but  when  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  neceffary  to  di¬ 
lute  it  in  .oil,  and  then  to  rub  the  trunk  and  branches  with  it. 

Greait  p^rt  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with 

I’  ilory  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  from  the  earlleft  account  we 
e  of  lit  in  the  feriptures  to  the  death  of  Baldwin  III.  the  fifth  . 
in  king -of  it.  No  city,  perhaps,  in  the  world  has  expe- 
iced  more  revolutions,  or  been  oftencr  demoliOied  and  re-* 
t; ‘but  though  it  has  made  a  moft  diftinguiflied  flgure  in 
.ihnals  of  the  world,  it  is  now  become  a  place  of  little  note, 
likely  to  continue  fo  while  in  the  hainls  of  its  prefent 

cannot  conclude  this  article  without  expreffing  our  ap- 
batidn  of  thefe  travels.  They  give  us*  an  account  .of  re- 
very  Ifltle  frequented  by  the  Europeans,  and  which  few 

have 
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have  traverfed  with  fo  much  attention  at  the  Abbe  Mariti.  \V( 
canrio4  however, ’help  thinking  that  a  map  of  Syria  and' Pa. 
leftine  would  have  been  a  v^uable  addition  to  the  work,  and 
renderra  the  author’s  deicription's  more  intelligible  to  the  gene< 
hdity  of  readers. 


Art.  Va  An  Inquiry,  into  the  Nature^  Caufe^  and  Curej  of  iht 
*  Gouty  arid  of  fome  of  the  Dfeofes  with  which  it  is  conne^ed. 
fohn  Gar  diner y  A/.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi, 
Mansy  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburghy 
Ipp,  242..  ,8vo.  48-  boards.  Edinburgh,  printed:  Ro. 

^  l>infonS|  London.  I792» 


OO  many  theories  have  been  formed,  and  opinions  entertained, 
^  rcfpecling  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  gout,  that  there  is 
now  as  little  room*  for  novelty  of  fentiment,  as  for  innovation  in 
rtie 'method  of  treating  that  difeafe.  Dr.  Gardiner  diftinguiflics 
the  gout  into  three  kinds,  viz.  the  regular,  the  irregular,  and 
thi"'  atonic ;  each  of  which  he  defcribes,  and  examines  with 
pr^Aical  obfervation.  We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  fome  of 
his  remarks  en  the  atonic  gout : 

♦  Although  the  word  atonic  is  no  doubt  applicable,  in  many  in- 
ftanccs,  to  what  is  ufually  denominated  the  irregular  gout ;  yet  1  wilh 
to  confine  it  to  thofc  perfohs  in  whom*  the  arthritic  acrimony  prevails, 
bot  in  whom  no  effeftnal  exertion  of 'the  fyftem  takes  place,  to  free' 
the  body  from- the  arthritic  matter.  Of  courfe,*  in  this*  Rate  of  the 
difeafe,  we  feldom  meet  with  fuch  inflammatory  pains  in  the  joints,' 
as  ufually  relieve  diforders  ^of  the  head,  or  vifeera  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  in  the  irregular  gout.  It  is  fuch  complaints  as  are  men-* 
tioned  in  paragraph  3  3.  that  afflift  the  unhappy  patients,  with  others 
that  indicate  more  particularly,  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general  to  be 
affected.  Thefe  diforders  kre  not  conftant,  but  come  and  go  in  an 
irregular  manner,  being  accompanied/  even  in  the  intervals,  with  a 
general  debility  of  body and  fometimes  of  the.  mind.  The  duration 
of  fuch  a  valetudinary  ftate  is  various  j  with  fotne  it  15  only  for  a  few 
daya,  weeks;  or  months,  and  with  others  it  is  for  fcvcral -years  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  death.  When ’this  atonic  gout  takes  place  in  a  conili* 
tution  worn  out  by  nuniberleft  paroxyfins  of  the  gout;  and  efpccially 
if*to*thefe  are  added  the  infirmities  and  debility  of  old’ age,  it  fcl* 
dom  fails  to  put  a  period  to  their  exiftence  in  a  fliorttime.  Notwi^-l 
ftanding,  there  are  inftanccs  of  men,'even  in  an  advanced  age,  livinj 
under  thefe  complicated  diforders  for  fcveral  years.  Such  cafes  tre 
ufually  attended  with  more  or,  lefs  want  of  vigour  in  the  exercife  of 
the  mental  f^uUies ;  and  for  the  moll  part  the  patients  die  of  a 
or  apoplexy. 

▼  *  .V.  i  .  •  .  ■  •  .  *  "  Jl 
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GarSineir  m  th  Gout. 

*  From  this  view  of  the  atonic  gout,'  it  is  ealy  to  perceive  that  t 
it  only  as  a  more  advanced  ftage^  of  th^  irregular  gout ;  fike? 
wife  that  the  caufcs  mentioned  in*  par/7d"an’d-7i  of  this  laftVaiT- 
order,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  atonic  gout;  but,  in  plDdiicinj^ 
this  laft  efFeft,  their  aftion  is  more  powerful  and  extenfive  in^h^^  iyf^ 
tem,  and  of  courfe  the  difeafe  is  in  general  of  greater  magnitude  and 
danger.  For,  although  the  pains  in  the  irn^lar  gout,  moving  from 
one  part  of-  the  body  to  another,  (imilar  to  thofe  of  the  rheumatic 
kind,  and  alternating  with  difoxders  of  the  vifeera,  appear  feldom  to 
produce  any  complete  intervals  from  complaints,  yet  they  Teem  to 
contribute  fomewhat  to  the  expulfion  of  the  arthritic  matter,  ft  is 
probable  that  thofe  fits  of  illnefs  returning  after  uncertain  intervals, 
and  continuing  for  fome  days  or  weeks,  in  gouty  coniHtmions,  as 
the  afthma,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  ftrangury,  inlorbid  aiFedKons  of 
the  kidneys,  and  even  of  the  priroae  vise,  have  nearly  the  fame 
tSc&t  though  perhaps  lefs. powerful,  in  the  cxpulfion  of  the  anhritiifei 
matter.  '  ^  ^  -  c  ^ 

.  <  If,  in  the  Irregular  or,  atonic  gouts,  an  eryfipclatous  inflamma- 
tioa'i  bile,  or  impoftume,  occur,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  they  feldom 
fail  of  giving  confiderable  relief,  in  fome  degree  producing  the  fame 
I  cffeft'as  a  fit  of  the  gout.*  The  relief  thereby  obtained  . will  in  general 


be  found  proportionable  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  fize  of  the  infipoftume,  and  its  fubfequent  difcharge,  whichr 
is  an  additional  proof  of  iheexiftence  of  a  matcries  morbi.  ‘  ‘ 

;  It  is  remarlwble  in  the  atonic  gout,  in  which,  from  the  great  de¬ 
bility  of  the  fyftem,  fo  few  exertions  are  made  to  free  the  habit  front 
the  arthritic  acrimony,  that  its  adlon  and  effedis  Ihould  be  chiefly  onv 
the  brajnand  nerves.  The  fame  thing  happens  In  other  difeafes,  as 
coDvuliions  before  the  irruption  of  the  fmall-pox  and  xneafles ;  ,the. 
nerves  are  fometimes  remarkably  aifedled  before  the.appeau'ance-.of 
^  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  fiuc  this 


is  more  cfpecially  the  cafe,  when  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  gout,  by* 
regoiar  paroxyfms,  is  obflrudted,  and  the  arthritic  matter  is  thereby 
accumulated  in  the  habit.  I  have^  in  many  inftances,  known  this  to 
Ibe  dieted  by  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water,  which  flopped  the  pro-, 
grefe  of  an  incipient  inflammation  in  the  foot,  ,an  indication  of  the 
approach  of  a  regular  paroxyfm  of  the  gout;. by  fome  taking  the 
o^er^s  Portland’s  powder,  as  a  cure  for  this  diftcmpcr.  But 
tbe^qrCjfuccelsful  they  are  in  preventing,  by  thefe.  means,  regular 
fertf^he  gout,,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  confliiudon, ,  and  to 
kfe  iffelf,  by  producing  chroniq^  di^^f^es,  and  fometimes  mania;;  bus. 
in moft  of  the  cafes  1  have  known  treated  in  thefe  different  ways,  the. 
patk^^s^ave  died  fuddenly.  This  is  probably  occasioned  by  itbe  ac- 
WB^tlpn  of  the  arthritic  matter,  and  itsJunmcaljate  aftion,  on 
Irahiana  nerves,  by  which, their  powers  arc  Tpeedilyieftroyecl.’  , 
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■  Jkntdbf  the  d6l  of  Parliament'  pajfed-for  the  Relief  of  tht 
*  Engitjh  Roman  (Jathoiics.  pp.  196.  8vo.  3**  Keating, 
London,  1791. 

« 

TT;was  formerly  the  way  with  reverend  divines  to  lay  down 
what  they  called  marks  of  the  church ;  and  one  of  thefe  ufed  to 
be.  unity  of  faith  and  fen  time  nts.  The  champions  of  the  Romifli 
church  were  wont  to  boaft  loudly  of  their  good  mother  as  mo. 
JiopoUfing .this  excellent  quality^  and  to  exclaim  againll  pro- 
tedants^as  a  motley  breeds  diftracSed  by  a*  huge  diverfity  of  opi- 
nionSi  Butaf  we  may^judge.by  what  has  lately  taken  place  in 
Bngl^^nd,  the  caihoUcs  muft  be  lilent  as  to' this  matter;  There 
has ‘been  a  violent  difpute  arifing  from  a  difference  in  judgment 
about  an  oath  that  they  were  to  take,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Icgifiature  the  toleration  which  has  been  granted  them;  and  in 
which' -we'  mofl  fincerely  rejoice.  From*  Mr.  .Plowdeh’s  nar- 
rafive  it* appears  that  a  committee,  confifting  chiefly  of  laymen, 
mbved’bythc  inftigation  of  the  devil,* and  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes,  had  the  impiety  to  ’aft  contrary  to  the 
wifhes  and  inclinations  of  the  Biflaops  of  Rama,  Comana,  Birtha, 
&c;  whom  his  holinefs  ha«*,  of  his  paternal  afFe£lion,  appointed 
the  fpirkual  guides  of  the  purblind  catholic  laity  in  their'wayto 
purgatory  and  heaven*.  In  the'eommittee  -  was  ‘  a  clergyman  of 
the  nanle  of  Wilks.  We  know  not^f  he  be  a  relation  of  oar 
old  friend  John,’  whom*  he  refemblfiS  in  rifing-up  againft  the 
powers  that  be:  however,  we ‘find  that,  like  him,  he  has  met 
with  hfe  deferts;  not  2i  chamherlainjlnp^  h\xt' z  fufpenfton 
ccclcfiaffical  fun6lions  by  his  fpiritual  fuperior,  wliofe  terreftrial 
name  is.  Walmfley,  for' daring  to  a<5l  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  his  betters.  ' 

Though  feme'  of  the  laity  have  been '  undutiful  children  to  j 
their  ghollly  fathers,  here,  gentle  reader,  is*  a  true  fon  of  the 
chufch,»who  (lands  forth  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  bifliops, 
and  dlofe  that  thought  with  them.  He  belabours  the  committee 
mod  handfomdy,  and  docs  not  leave  them  what  the  countrr 
people  call,  the  likencfe  of  a  dog.  -He  telk  them  plainly  that 
though  there  be  knights  and  lords  among  them,  they  know  no¬ 
thing  about  do<3rines  of  religion;  and  that  if  they  do  not  fub- 
mit  their  proud  underftandings  to  the  decifibns  of  the  holy  bi- 
(hops,  they  muft  all  go  to  the  devil  in  a  lump;  Mr.  Plowden 
entertains  a  very'  Chrillian  abhorrence  of  thofe  fons  of  Bcii^l 
the  French  democrats.  As  to.  the  levellers  of  this  country,  ^ 
he  tills  them,  the  reader  will  find  fome  very  edifying  ftribturcs, 

which 
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vhich  (hew  that  he  hates  them  with  a  perfe£t  hatred ;  and  if  we 
igay  judge  0/  his  fentiments  from  fomc;  ij?cideptal  exprelEonj, 
he  fbcms.  to  think  that  the  worft  ojF  thein>  fu^  aj  Thomas  Paine, 
ia.  fhpuld.be.roafted.  wbple,  ai.aa  ox  is  on  the. day  when  young 
niafter  is  of  age.  Our  author  has  likewife  tlveikindne^  to  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigenfes,  John  Hufs  and  Je¬ 
rome  of  Pr^gu^  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin,  and  our.couo- 
trynaen.  Wjckliii  and  Jewell,  maintained  principles' of  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  that  are  not  fufHciently  relpedlful  and  loyal  ,to  kings 
and  queens,.and  princes ;  and  that  Roman  catholics  are  the  only 
people  who  have  conftantly.fupported  juft  fentiments  of  political 
fubordination.,  \Ve  cannot  help  faying,  that  we  think  it  ex¬ 
tremely  out  of  chara<2;er  in  this  gentleman  to  fall  with  fuch  fury 
on  parfons  of  every  other  fcft.  ,  If  Mr.  Plowden  will  con- 
lider  but  for  a  mojueot  the  hiftory  of  Mankind,  he  will  find, 
that  people  of  every  fe£l  aod  party,  (whatever  the  writings  of 
thejr  theologies. may  contain)  if  they  think  themfelves  well 
treated  by  the  government  u^er  .which  they  live,,  will  love  it, 
attached  to.,  it,  and  fupport  it:  on  the  other  band,  if  they 
feel  themfelves,  opprelled,  and  ^eated  with  harifltnefs-  and  fe- 
verity,  they  wiil,,wi»iiput,pegard  to  the  orthodox.political  creed 
of  their  teachers^,  tpe  firft  opportunity  that  prefents  itfeif 
tothroiar  off  the, yoke.,  The' number,  of  catholics  engaged  in 
the;rebcllions,of,i,7i5,and  1745,  furnlflies  a  fuffieient  .proof  of 
the  truth  and  Juftnefs  of  our  remark.  Next  time.Mr.  Plowden 
enters  the  lifts,  we  advife  .him  to  keep  his  own  party  clean, 
without  befpatterrng.  others.,"-, 'We  fincerdy  wilh  our  catholic 
brethren  the  fulleft  ehjdymenf  both  of  civil  and  religious  pri¬ 
vileges;  and  while  we'malce,  thefe  ftfiftures  on  this  perform¬ 
ance,  we  aflure" them  that  they”  have,  not  more  difinterefted 
friends.  ;  'r.,  v'  o  .  .  ..  -i 

Thofe  who  wilh  to  fee  a  fumimary  of  the  Roman  catholic 
feitteby  one  of  stbat  communion,  will  meet  with  it  here.  The 
cpndu^'icf  the  committee,  as-.re'prefented  by  Mr.  Plowden, 
&*&  hot  appear  to  be  either,  fair,  candid,  or  'moddate;  but  he 
it-lQ  jftrongly,  attached  to i  one  fide,  of  .the,  qUeftion,..and  (o 
Mgry  widh,  the.  gentlemen  of  the  .committee,  jthat  it  may  be 
necefiary  to  ^ve  this. advice  to  .every,  reader  of  the.  pamphlet, 
Au^-  Ui'itluram  parim,..  ■  ■.  ^  1  ;  1..  . 

I''  ..  :  1.  i.to.,  - 

'-'■■I*'  •'  .  hi.-o-f  ;  -■  1 

'iv;  .  .  ,  ,  .  f,  ...j  .  ..  , 

j.'vO  V  ;  '  -  '  ■>  1-  ,  ..  •'i.  1^'  •  ••  . 
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Ab.t«  VII.  Thi  Romance  of  the  ForeJl\  interfperf^  with  fm 
Pieces  of  Poetry.  Third  Edition.  By 'A one  Kadcliffe^  Author  of 
^  A  Sicilian 'Romance^*  tAc.  pp*909.  i2mo.  3V0IS.  gs.  fcwcd, 
Hookham.  London,  1792. 

I 

modern  novels.  The  Romance  '  of  the  Foreji  muft  certainly 
be  allowed  to  rank  among  the  firft  clafs.  The  defign  and 
the  execution  are  new  \  and  we  cannot  accufe  the  fair  author  of 
the  llighteft  tendency  to  the  crime  of  plagiarlfm.  Pierre  de  Id 
MoUeDtut\g  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  quitting  Paris  in  order 
to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  the  laws,  is  benighted  with  his  wife, 
his  fervant,  and  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  received  into  his 
protedHon,  in  the  vaft  foreft  of  Fontanville.  In  the  midft  of  the 
foreft  he  difeovers  a  ruined  abbey,  which,  after  a  minute  ex- 
amination,  he  refolves  to  make  his  refidence.  The  family  re-' 
main  there  till  ' obliged  to  relinquifli  it  by  the  crimes  of  La 
Motte,  bo  whom  the  law  paffes  fcntcnce  of  death;  which,  how- 
ever,  through  the  interceffioh  of  his  protegee^  is  changed  to  per¬ 
petual  exile.  The  charafters  are  drawn  with  a  bold  and  vigor¬ 
ous  pencil  —  the  incidents,  always  interefting,  o*efJlep  not  iU 
fitodejiy  of  nature.^  and  the  reader  is  properly  prepared  for  thofc 
traniitions  which  occur  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work.  7'hc  fair 
author  has  evidently  beftowed  moft  labour  on  the  defcriptlve 
part,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fpecimen: 

*  What  awful  fileoce !  How  theft  antique  towers 
And  vacant  courts^  'chill  the  fufpended  foul ! 

‘  Till  expedlation  wears  the  face  of  fear ; 

And  fear,  half  ready  to  become  devotion. 

Mutters  a  kind  of  mental  orifon,  .  . 

It  knows  not  wherefore.  What  a  kind  of  .being 
Is  circumfiance !’ 

Horace  Walpole. 

-  j 

•  He  approached,  and  perceived  the  Gothic  remains  of  an  abbey; 
it  flood  on  a  kind  of  rude  lawn,  overlhadowed  by  high  and  fpreading 
trees,  which  Teemed  coeval  with  the  building,  and  difFuftd  a  romantic 
gloom  around.  The  greater  part  of  the  pile  appcarwl  to  be  finking 
uitbruins,  and  that  which  had  withftood  the  ravages  of  tiihc,  (hewed^ 
the  remaining  features  of  the  fabric  more  awfuLin  decay..  The  lofty 
battlements,  thickly  enwreathed  with  ivy,  were  half  demolilhed,  and 
become  the  refidencc^of  birds  of  prey.  Huge  fragments  of  the 
eaflern  tower,  whi(^  was  almoft  ' demoliihed,  lay  fcattered  amid  the 
high  grafs,  that  waved  flowly  to  the  breeze.  The  thilllc  fhook  its 
lonely  head ;  the  mofs  whirled  to  the  wind.  A  Gothic  gate,  richly 
ornamented  with  fret-work,  which  opened  into  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice,  but  which  was  now  obftrufted  with  bru(h-wo6d,  remained 
entire.  Above  the  vail  and  magnificent  portal  of  this  gate  arofe  s 

window 
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window  of  the  fame  order,  whofe  pointed  arches  ftill  exhibited  frag¬ 
ments  of  ftained  glafs,  once  the  pride  of  monkifh  devotion.  La 
thinking  it  poflible  it  might  yet  ihelrer  fomc  human  being, 
advanced  to  the  gate,  and  lifted  a  mail/  knocker.  The  hollow  iounda 
rung  through  the  emptinefs  of  the  place.  After  waiting  a  /ew  mi¬ 
nutes,  he  forced  back  the  gate,  which  was  heavy  with  iron  work,  and 
creaked  harftily  on  its  hinges. 

<  He  entered  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  the  abbey, 
where  the  hymn  of  devotion  had  once  been  raifed,  and  the  tear  of  pe¬ 
nitence  had  once  been  Ihed;  founds,  which  could  now  only  be  re¬ 
called  by  imagination— tears  of  penitence  which  h^d  been  long  fince 
jixed  in  fate.  La  Motte  paufed  a  moment,  for  he  felt  a  fej  fttioR  of 
fublimity  lifing  into  terror — a  fufpenfion  of  mingled  aftonilhment  and 
awe!  He  furveyed  the  vaftnefs  of  the  place;  and,  as  he  contemplated 
its  ruins,  fancy  bore  him  back  to  pnft  ages.  *  And  ihcfe  walls,*, 
fadd  he,  ’*  where  once  fuperllition  lurked,  and  an ilerity  anticipated 
an  earthly  purgarory,  now  tremble  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the  be¬ 
ings  who  reared  them  P 

*  The  deepening  gloom  reminded  La  Motte  that  he  had  no  time 
to  lofe  f  but  curiofity  prompted  him  to  explore  farther,  and  he  obeyed 
the  impulfc.  As  he  walked  over  the  broken  pavement,  the  found 
of  his  Ileps  ran  in  echoes  through  the  place,  and  feemed  like  the 
myftcfious  accents  of  the  df^ad  reproving  the  facrilegious  mortal  who 
thus  dhred  to  difturb  their  pi^cinds. 

From  this  chapel  he  pnffed  into  the  nave  of  the  great  church,  of 
wVch  one  window,  more  perft-A  than  the  rert,  opened  upon  a  long 
vifta  of  the  fbreft,  and^ihrough  this  was  feen  the  rich  colouring  of 
evening,  melting,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  into  the  fcleinn  grey 
of  upper  air.  Dark  hills,  whofe  outline  appeared  dilHndly  upon  the 
vivid  glow  cf  the  horizon,  clofed  th'e  perfpcdlive.  Several  ot  the  pil¬ 
lars,  which  had  once  fupported  the  roof,  remained  the  proud  effigies 
of  finking  greatnefs,  and  feemed  to  nod  at  every  murmur  of  the 
blaft  over  the  fragments  of  thofe  that  had  fallen  a  little  before  them. 
La  Motte  fighed.  The  comparifon  between  himfclf  and  the  grada¬ 
tion  of  decay,  which  ihele  columns  exhibited,  was  but  too  obvious 
and  affedling.  *  A  few  years,’  faid  he,  ‘  and  I  (hall  become  like 
the  nlortals  on  whofe  reliques  1  now  gaze,  and,  like  them  too,  I  may 
he  the  fubjedl  of  meditation  to  a  focceeding  generation,  which  lhall 
touei*  but  a  little  while  over  the  objedl  they  contemplate,  ere  they  alfo 
fittkjnio  tlt^  dull.’ 

Retiring  from  the  feene,  he  walked  through  the  cloifters,  till  a 
tijtor,  which  communicated  with  a  lofty  part  of  the  building,  attrafted 
l^b:C«riolity.  He  opened  this  and  perceived,  acrofs  the  foot  of  a  ftair- 
another  door.; — but  now,  partly  checked  by  fear,  and  partly  by 
^hc.rccolledion  of  the  furprife  his  family  might  feel  in  his  abfence,  he 
•^ttrned  with  hafty  fteps  to  his  carriage,  having  wafted  fome  of  the 
piecioaa  moments  of  twilight,  and  gained  no  information.' 


the  whole,  if  every  performance  of  this  kind  had  a  por- 
tion  of  the  merit  of  ‘  The  Romance  of  the  Foreft/  a  reviewer’s 
^®^)^ouTd  be  plealanter  than  it  is. 
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Art.  VIII.  ’  ^  CommSferating  Epijile  to  James  Lowther^  Earl  cf 
Lonfdale  and  Lowthcr^  and  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cujloi  Rotu^ 
lorum  of  the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  IVeJlmorland.  By  Peter 
Pindar^  Efq.  pp- 23.  4to.  2S.  Evans.  London,  1791. 

are  deeply  in  debt  to  pur  old  acquaintance  Peter;  wc 
(hall  now,  however,  begin  to  pay  it  off  by  inftal- 
ments,  as  foon  as  our  other  engagements  will  permit.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  for  fuch  is  the  pace  of 
his  fiery  Pegafus,  that  the  fober  hack  of  criticifm  can  hardly 
ke:ep  him  in  view. 

I'he  following  argument  will  make  our  readers*  acquainted 
with  the  fubjeft,  and  enable  them  in  fom'e  meafure  to  judge  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  publication : 

"ARGUMENT. 

"The  Noble  Earl,  as  naturally  in  purfuit  of  his  coal  as  a  fportfman 
of  his  hare  or  fox,  happening  in  a  coal-chafc  to  undermine  a  parcel 
of  houfes  belonging  to  the  Lord-knows-who,  of  Whitehaven  (no 
votes  perhaps  for  a  borough  or  a  county),  but  particularly  of  a  Mr. 

*  Litiledale— what  docs  this  infolent  Littledale,  but  complain! — Nay, 
not  contented  with  complaint,  he  infifis  upon  it  that  his  lordjhip  has 
no  right  to  pull  down  his  houfe,  about  his  ears — nay,  what  is  ilill 
worfe,  the  fellow  brings  an  adion,  abfolutely  brings  an  a£tion  againil 
his  nay,  what  is  ftill  more  horrible,  the  knave  gets  a  verdift 

in  his  favour-7-and,  what  is  more  atrocious  Hill,  the  villains  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  illuminate  their  houfes,  as  if  for  the  birth- 
nights  of  our  heloved.King  and  ^een,  and  exhibit  equal  fymptoms 

of  joy. - Notwithftanding  this  faucy  oppofition  to  their  great  Ju- 

perior ;  notwithftanding  the  wicked  a&ioa  ;  notwithftanding  the  vile 
and  unnatural  verdiA ;  notwithftanding  the  triumphant  illumination 
and  brazen-faced  delight  on  the  occafion  ;  how  fublimely  his  lordjkif 
behaves !  Though’  he  moll  fpiritedly  fufpends  his  coal-works  for  a 
time,  to  ftiew  the  power  of  his  vengeance ;  lo,  he  promifeth  to  open 
them  again,  on* condition  he  has  fim  liberty  to  undermine  any  houfes 
that  may  impudently  (land  In. the  way  of  his  coal  for  the  future.— 
VVhat  an  aft  of  humanity! .  partly  for  the  benefit  of  himfelf,  a  pour 
individual ;  but  principally  for  the  advantage  of  the  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Whitehaven  1  Who,  tefides ,  his  lordjhip,  wpuld  have 
done  this  ?  It  is  too  humane — It  Is  too  great — -for  as  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  fomc  celebrated  divines,  that  a  man  may  be  ov^-righteous, 
fo  verily  may  a  great  peer  be  Such  is  the  ground  of 

my  Epijile  io  Ii-ord  Lonl3ale — and,  for  the  advantage  as  well  as  aniule- 
ment  of  pofterity,  I.^baye  fubjoined  the  letters  .that  pafled  be¬ 
tween  Jome  of  thy  people  of  Whitehaven  and  \i\s  lordjhip  :  die y  arc 
curiofitics  that  ought  to  ^  be ,  preferved  amidft  t^  archives  of  fiib- 
mitCon.  generofity;  and  literature.* 
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Pindar^r  CommJferaiing  Epijile  to  Lord  Lonfdale.  3^5 

In  this  irorfical  cpillle  there  is  much  point  and  force  in  what 
the  author  has  chofen  to  apply  to  the  peribnage  who  is  the  objeft 
of  his  fatire ;  but  as  in  the  paflages  which  are  moft  perfonal 
(though  perhaps  not  the  leaft  brilliant)  we  think  he  has  run  riot, 
and  quitted  the  gaiety  of  Horace  for  the  rage  of  Juvenal,  we 
(hall  produce  a  fpecimea  of  the  work  that  is  more  in  his  ufual 
ftjle: 

^  Afk,  to  the  foreft-laws  what  man  gave  birth? 

A  Nimrod,  lo !  a  lofty  lord  of  earth ! — 

Yet  why  (houid  hares,  and  partridges,  and  groufe. 

Alone  be  ravilh’d  frim  the  farmer’s  houfc?— • 

Go,  Lonfdale,  get  an  a£l  to  raife  thy  fame, 

And  make  the  farmers*  wives  and  daughters  cami. 

‘  Whence,  on  a  fudden,  doll  thou  thus  inherit 
This  foft,  forbearing,  lamb-like,  dove-like  fpirit? 

1  favv  (harp  Vengeance  tip  tee  in  thine  eyes : — 

How  comes  it  that  the  threat’iting  fpirit  dies? 

‘  Yet,  yet  1  fee  the  feudal  times  return, 

'When  tyrants  bid  in  chains  the  million  mourn  ;  ,  ^ 

When  (laves,  to  Grandeur  crouch  amid  the  dull. 

And  Havock  roams,  to  pleafe  the  ruling  lull ; 

W  hen  Pride  as  calmly  from  the  (boulder  plucks 
The  heads  of  vafTals,  as  the  heads  of  ducks, 

*  Curfe  on  the  liberty  of  modern  days  ! 

Ajjain  let  Povv’r  her  rod  of  iron  raife. 

Hang  the  French' dogs,  a  mangy,  mongrel  cry. 

That,  running  riot,  on  their  huntfman  fly! 

How  are  the  facred  robes  of  greatnejs  rent ! 

Kings  and  nobility  fall'n  cent  per  cent ! 

*  Sure,  Lonfdale  *  thou  art  not  too  weak  to  know 
From  general  riches  what  misfortunes  flow. 

Wealth  for  delicious  flavery  fpoils  a  nation — 

Adieu  at  once  to  gods  and  adoration, 

*  Say,  would  you  bid  the  under-world  adore. 

Crouch,  flatter,  tremble  ? — Keep  the  rafcals  poor. 

Tyrannic,  would  you  wi(h  to  cut  and  carve  ’em  ? 

"  Their  backs  are  at  your  fervice-^only  (larve  ’em. 

Give  them  but  money,  quick  uprife  the  knaves, 

\  Forgetting  in  a  moment  they  are  flaves. 

\Lofl  to  the  meannefs  of  their  former  ftation, 

/  The  fcornful  upllarts  damn  their  occupation. 

Lo,  the  proud  hlacifmithy  late  a  (lave  to  coal, 

'  To  honours  turns  his  elevated  foul ! 

'  'The  crofs-lcgg’d  taylor^  io,  forgets  his  peers; 

‘  -Kicks  his  old  goofe,  the  knave,  and  breaks  his  (hears! 

'The  Jhouo-man  fcoms  poor  punchy  his  late  fupport, 

. And  liraw-flufF’d  ladies  ofth’  Arcadian  court; 

*  This  quits  his  camel — that,  his  fpclling  hogs ; 

And  kings  no  more  can  dance  with  dancing^ogs, 
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Grant  wealth — no  more  the  humble  cpbkr  cow  Vs  ^ 

£jit  bolUly  deems  his  blood  as  rich  ours, 

And  blafphemouny  thinks  th’  Almighty’s  plan 
Ordain’d  no  difF’rence  between  man  and ‘man. 

Such  is  the  fad  cffcft  of  wealth — rank  pride — • 

'Thus,  mouht  a  beggar;  how  the. rogue  will  ride!^ 

The  frontifpiecc  prefixed  to  the  epiftlp  is  well  drawn,  and 
etched  with  much  fpirit. 


Art*  IX.  Sermomon  the  prefeni  State  of  Religion  in  this  Country^ 
and  on  other  SuhjeSts,  By  the  Rev.  Sept  im  ns  Hodfdn^^  AL  B, 
Chaplain  of  the  Afylum^  iAc.  pp.  212,  8vo.  4s. 'boards. 
Cadell.  London,  i;92. 

^^HESE  fermor>s,  confidered  in  every  point  of  view,  are 
^  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  high  perfonage,  the  King,  to 
whom  they  are  (by  permiffion)  dedicated.  Mr.  Hodfon  calls 
benevolence  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  prefent  times,  but  infpecls 
the  caufe  and  motives  of  it  like  a  (kilful  and  excellent  paftor ;  re¬ 
commends  them  to  the  private  examination  of  the  alms-giver, 
and  produces  many  alarming  evidences  of  the  decline  of  every 
other  Chriftian  virtue,  at  the  fame  time  laying  down  the  eafieft 
fyftcm  of  reformation  in  private  families,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  think  Mr.  Hodfon  one  of  thofe  fpiritual  labourers  who  are 

*  diligent  in  their  calling.’  He  may,  however,  be  accufeJ  of 
little  plagiarifms,  particularly  where  he  fays,  ^  The  firft  ftep  is 
^  to  endure  vice,  the  next  (and  almoft  certain  one)  is  to  em- 

•  brace  her:’  this  is  exa£tly  the  idea  Pope  gives  of  her 

•  We  firft  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.’ 

.  ~  * 

It  is  not  from  any  propenfity  to  find  fault  that  we  inftance  this 
example,  but  becaufe  we  think  our  author’s  language  and  fenti- 
ments  are  excellent  in  themfelves,  and  that  his  own  intelligent 
mind  will  always  furnilh  him  with  ideas  nearly  equal  to  thofe 
of  our  firft  writers  on  moral  fubjefts.  The  following  is  a 
pecimen : 

'  It  fometimes  happens,  in  the  unfearchable  difpenfatlons  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  that  the  child  who  bloomed  in  its  infancy,  and  fweetly  fmiled 
in  its  mother’s  arms,  (hall,  as  it  grows  up,  turn  upon  the  parent  who 
foflered  it,  and,  like  the  deadly  viper,  fting  the  very  bread  which 
gave  it  fuck.  This  will  foiuetimes  be  the  melancholy  event,  not- 
withftanding  every  tender  and  judicious  care.  Of  all  the  fevefe 
afilichioRS  which  Heaven  fends  upon  its  children  to  prove  their  ebn- 
ilancjr,  and  bring  the  foul  pure  and  unfullied  through  this  proba- 
ftate»  this  is  the  liardeft  to  be  fuitained«  The  poor  wretch 
^  -who 
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who  is  fufpended  by  one  brittle  twig,  and  that  breaking,  finks  for 
erer,  is  happy  in  comparifon  of  the  parent  who  lives  to  behold  the 
difobedience  and  ingratitude,  the  vrickednefs  and  infamy,  of  a  darlin? 
child.' 

This  is  part  of  a  fermon  on  the  .duties  of  parents',  which, 
with  the  fucceeding  one  on  the  duties  of  children,  is  perhaps  as 
juft  and  as  ftrong  an  appeal  to  the  natural  ^fi«.lions  as  ever  we 
remember  to  have  read.  The  laft,  which  delivered'  at  the 
anniverlary  of  the  Afylum,  is  nervous  and  affecting  in  its  ftyle, 
rational  in  its  fentiments,  and  truly  Chriftian  in  its~principles. 
We  need  not  take  any  other  fpecimen  of  the.  general  Juftnefs  of 
thefe  difcourfes  than  the  one  above.  The  fevere,  yet  tender  ex¬ 
amination  the  author  has  entered  into  of  the  prclent  ftate  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  her  attendant  virtues,  and  the  juft  difcrimination  with 
which  all  his  fubje£ts  are  treated,  entitle  him  to  the  charadfer  of 
an  enlightened  Chriftian,  a  pious  paftur,  and  a  learned  as. well 
as  an  eleoant  writer. 

C  t  0  •  '  i.  ■  • 
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Art.  X.  Siglarium  Romanum^  Jive  Explicatio  Notarum  ac  Li* 
ferarum^  qua  hadiemts  reperiri  pot  tier  unt 'in  Mormoribm^  La* 

.  pidihus^  Nummis^  AuSiorihus^  aliifque  Rotnanorum  veterum  reli* 
quUs.  Ordine  alphabetico  dijiributa^  lAc.  compL^fens  hdn  tantum 
fwgulas  qua  in  Conmcntar  iis  artiquis  invemuntur  fed^  eiiam 
quafcunque  vtri  eruditi  ad  humufque  diem  in  lucem  protuUrunt. 
Cur  ante  Joanne  Girrard^  EcdeJ.  AngL  Prt/byt.  Lond.  pp,  654. 
4to.  iL  IS.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1792. 

^HERE  are  feme  departments  of  literature  in  which  a  per- 
^  fonj^y  a  moderate  exertion  of  talents,  may  gain  confider- 
able  applaufe;  and  there  are  others  where  great  genius  and  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  united  without  procuring  fame  to  an  author. 
The  work  now  before  us  is  of  the  latter  kind.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fubjeft,  it  is  not  calculated  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the.  public  in  general,  but  of  thofe  only  who  have  applied 
their  nninds  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  efpecially  of  virtuofos 
in  inferiptions  on  feals,  medals,  ftatues,  columns,  See,  By  them 
it  will  be  eagerly  fought,  and  juftly  efteemed  a  precious  mor- 
ceau;  for  it  is  to  them,  exaftly,  what  a  diftlonary  is  to  the  learner 
of  a  language.  Ridicule,  we  well  know,  has  been  thrown  on 
Ac  labours  of  the  men  who  have  fpent  their  time  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  decypher  the  devices,  and  explain  and  preferve  thefe  me¬ 
morials  of  ancient  days:  but  without  reafon;  for  hillory,  chro- 
nology,  and  criticifm,  are  under  great  obligations  to  thefe  gen- 
labours ;  audit  is  in  confcqucnce  of- their  refearches 
alone  that  many  perplexing  difficulties,  otherwife  infuperable, 
tere  been  fatisfadtorily  removed.  To  facilitate  difquifitions  of 
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this  nature,  as  well  as  to  furnifli  an  ekjant.  entertainment  to 
the  amateurs  of  antiques,; Mr.  Gerrard  has,  in  the  treaiiie  be¬ 
fore  us,  niLde  an  ample  jiid  laborious  felcctjon  irom  the  moft 
eminent  philologiits  and  mailers  in  ihis  Iciencc,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  letters,  fvilables,  &c.  v. hich  aie  ufed  by  way  oi  ab¬ 
breviation  in  ancient,  inlcriptions  that  tinie  has  Ipared.  That 
the  reader  may  know  what  degree  of  credit  an  exjrlanation  is 
entitled  to,  he  always  adduces  the  - authorities  from  which  it  is 
derived.  That  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  the  abbreviations,  and  much  difficulty  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  out  of  a  dozen  of  fjgnifications  w  hich  a  letter  or  two  will 
bear,  w'hich.  is  the  true  meaning  in  one  particular  inftance,  all 
who  look  into  the  book  niuft  allow.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Ger- 
rard’s  fault;  it  is. the  fault  of  the  fcience  itfelf;  and  our  author, 
by  the  method  he  adopts,  has  done  every  thing  that  was  in  his 
power  to  remove  every  difficulty  out  of  the  way.  Indeed,  nis 
labour  muft  have  been  immenfe.  The  work  appears  to  poflels 
evident  marks  of  confiderable  accuracy  and  care.  It  is  neatly 
printed,  and  on  very  fine  paper ;  and  is  both  a  handfome  and 
ufeful  book.  We  fincerely  wilh  that  the  lovers  of  literature, 
cfpecially  among  the  opulent  and  great,  may  be  fenfible  of  thtir 
obligations  to  Mr.  Gerrard,  and,  by  purchafing  his  work,  con¬ 
fer  on  him  fome  reward  for  his  laborious  exertions. 

•  .  .  ,  •'  .  V- 
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Art.  Xli  The  Life  of  Jane  de  St.  Rer,jy  de  Valois^  heretofore 
Couniefs  de  la  Motte.  Contatmng  a  circtLtnfluniifil,  and  exaii  De- 
tail  of  the  many  extract  dinary  Events  which  have  attended  this  un¬ 
fortunate  Lady  from  her  Birthj  and  contributed  to  r.  ife  hir  to  the 
Dignity  of  Confidant  and  Favourite  of  the  ^ueen  of  France ;  fome 
farther  Particulars  relative  to  the- myfterious  Lronja^ions  of  the 
Diamond  Ntcilace;  her  Trial ^  Condemnatim^  and  Imprijbnment  in 
.the  Salpeiriere\  her  ahnojl  miraculous  Ejeape  frtm  thence  \  with 
■  many  xurious  and  ^tere^  sng  particulars  of  her  fiourney\XbrGu^ 
feveral  Ptovinces  of  FrunCiy  undr  different  Dijguifes.  .  Jljo^  ce\ 
,  jtddufs  to  the  hlittional  /ijjembly^  fupplicating  a  new.  LriaL 
Wriuen  ty  Her J elf  PP*  938.  8vo.  2  vojs.  13s.;  ^boards. 


^  HE  name  of  the  Countefs  de  la  Motte  having  been  con- 
’ nedled,  a  few  years  fint!e,’  M  cpjebratbd  Uranfadtlon  at 
the  court  of  France,*’ feme  particulars ‘of  her.biftory,  it  is.prd- 
^bable,  may  not. prove  unacceptable  to  publiq.  1  r 
^  ,^Jnj  what  year  ihis,laay*)Was  bora,  we  arc  not  informed ^^by  the 
narrative ;  but  fte  daughter, ofltt^ic  Baron.de. Valoisj  by 

a,  young  ♦  W042»n,ri iiamcd.  Maria  ijoflej,  wbDn),h- after’  her 

.  pregnancy, 
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prcgnan^,  he  married,  with  the  view  of  legitimating  the 
child.  Of  the  vanity^  and  other  foibles  in  her  mother’s  cha- 
raSer,  the  Countefs  fpealcs  with  great  freedom  ;  and  appears  to 
have  become,  at  an  early  period,  the  object  of  maternal  re- 
fentment,  for  communicating  privately  to  her  father  fome  do- 
meftic  occurrences.  The  death  of  the  Baron,  which  happened 
foon  after,  left  her  entirely  in  the  power  of  her  mother,  who,' 
according  to  the  reprefentation  in  the  narrative,  continued  to 
treat  her  with  great  feverity,  and  even  obliged  her  to  feek  for 
fupport  by  following  the  occupation  of  a  common  beggar. 
From  this  wretched  condition  young  Jane  de  St.  Remy.was  re^ 
lieved  by  the  generofity  of  a  marchionefs,  who  not  only,  took  her 
under  her  protedlion,  but  refolved  to  educate  her  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  a  young  lady.  She  afterwards  married  a  French 
nobleman,  and  was  introduced  at  that  court,  where '(he  feems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  the  queen.  But 
this  flattering  profpedl  proved  of  (hort  duration,  and  was  fiic- 
ceeded  by  a  return  of  thofe  difafters  which  had  formerly 
checquered  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Countefs.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  the  incidents  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  period.  The  chief  one,  however,  is  that  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  recited  circumftantially  in  the  work,  and  for 
which,  as  well  as  other  tranfaclions,  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  her  own  narrative.  The  Countefs  de  la  Mottc  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  embarrafled  from  the  gratitude  (he  owed  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  had  been  her  benefeftor,  and  at 
this  time,  for  feveral  reafons,  laboured  under  the  difpleafure  of 
the  Queen  of  France.  Of  the  part  which  that  princefs  is  faid 
to  have  afted  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  it  would 
now  be  invidious  to  mention ;  but  to  afford  our  readers  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  narrative,  we  fliall  prefent  them  with  a  ihort  exr 
trail,  detached  from  the  intricacies  of  thefubjeit;  -  ,  . 

^  ‘^Difficult  indeed  it  was  for  me,  at  all  times,  to  conceal  my  fenfa- 
dons  while  engaged  in  fach  a  fituation  as  I  then  flood;  in  vain  did  I 
ftruggle  to  hide  thofe  emotions  which  1  could  not  fopprefs  ;  ^the  tears 
involuntarily  trickled  down  my  cheeks.  Thus  frequently  did  I  count 
by  my  fighs  thofe  painful  moments  while  1  was  waiting  the  favourable 
moment  when  her  Majefty  (hould  be  difengaged,  to  introduce,  the 
Cardinal,  who,  when  the  Queen  approached,  1  introduced  into  the 
lalqpn,^  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken,  was  called  the  Saloon  of 
Venus.  But  perKaps  a  defeription  of  the  place  may  at  once  be  an 
apology  for  my  want  of  recojiedtion,  and  in  forae  incafure  gratify 
the'  reader’s  curiolity.  ‘ 

‘  This  charming  ftrufture  is  fituated  in  a  garden  of  the  Little 
Trianon :  it  is  a  circular  building,  created  upon  an  cafy  eminence, 
ind  forroonded  by  a  ditch,  which  the  Cardinal  and  myfelf  were  in 
the  habit  of  pafling  by  means  of  a  plank.  The  roof  of  this  edifice 
V  -ifil!!}  Z  4.  is 
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is  mhcdJn/orfp  of  a  dome>  in  the  midil  of^which  is  a  (latue,  rithcr 
of  Venus  or  Apollo  (which  i  cannot  now  ^rfediy  rciremher),  upo® 
a  pedeftal  of  white  marble;  the  furniture  moil  beautiful  chintz;  the 
roorhiisH^endidly  decorated  with  car.vud  wood,  of  a  lilac  colour;  in 
the  comers  are  beautiful  (latues  emblematic  of  iove,  and  ‘tending  to 
infplrejbat  palSon.  ^Gver  the  chimney-piece  of' fine  ftatuary  marble, 
capitally  fculpturcd,  and  fuperbly  ornamented,  are  fmall  figures  con. 
foimabjo  to  the  reft,  and  equally  tending  to  infpire  paffion;  the  doors 
are  pannelled  wdth  glafs,  fr</m  whence  there  is  a  defeent  into  the  gar. 
den  h^'  four  marble  itep.*:;  there  are  windows  all  round  the  room,  with 
cCirlafiis  of  fiiiO  lawn  rkhly  embroidered  wuh  flowers.  No  perfon  is 
permined  to  ciner  this  delightful  fpot  except  once  a  week,  on  Satur. 
day^,  and  not  then  without  an  order  iigried  by  the  Queen,  in  which 
peru’dlTt  c  the  name  of  the  perfon  muft  be  inferted;  but  in  general 
fuch  a  favour  is  rarely  granted.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  uioft 
rxquifite  talle;  but  1  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  thofe  Kautics 
which  tended  to  render  this  little  fpot  an  epitome  of  elegance. 

‘  It  was  in  this  faloon,  w'hofe  beaudes  the  fufpence  of  my  mind  pre, 
vented  me  frrm  being  plerfed  with,  that  I  was  generally  ftationed  till 
the  Queen’s  approach;  and,  notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
Weather,  the  nights  being  feverdy  cold,  I  was  frequently  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  garden.  Will  it  appcnr  the  leaft  Angular,  to  any  one  en. 
dowed  with  fenhbiUty,  that  1  fhould  be  difguiled  witn  this  odious  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  deplore  a  condition,  however  enviable  to  others,  to 
whofe  vanity  perhaps  it  might  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  be  con. 
fidant  to  a  queen  ?  1  fay,  it  will  not  appear  Angular,  that  fuch  a  fitu- 

arion  fliould  e>poiV  me  to  the  moft  bitter  reproaches,  and  the  keenett 
pangs  of  inlm-ed  delicacy. 

*  Upon  hr  r  iVlajelly’s  appearance,  I  went  in  oiieft  of  the  Cardinal, 
whonr  L  generally  found  wailing  the  moment  0/  my  arrival  v/ith  im¬ 
patience,  the  place  of  rendezvous  being  previoufiy  agreed  or.  ir  the 
day-time,  and  varied  occafionally,  fomeomes  in  the  walk  of  the  Tri¬ 
anon,  at  others  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Little  Trianon.  It  did 
by  no  means  unfrequcntly  happen  that  th'^  Cardinal,  impail<"nt  of 
her  Majclly'^  delay,  had  left  his  Aatlon,  and  rambled  to  feme  diftr.it 

Eart  of  the  garden,  where,  not  being  able  immediately  to  find  him,  1 
avc  run,  almoil  breathlefs,  tvanderir.g  froin  walk  to  walk,  and  from 
one  tree  to  another,  which  i  hr.ve  fometimes  miftaken  for  men,  ima¬ 
gining  they  were  valets  going  home  to  tlieir  wives,  and  ditlTed  in  the 
iaiae  manner  as  the  Cardinal,  who,  it  muA  be  obferved,  always  Jif- 
guifod  himielf  as  a  valet,  and  ficqucnily  carried  a  bundle  in  his  haiid> 
the  better  to  favour  the  deception.  T  nis  was  contrived  at  once  tp 
avoid  fufpicion  a"d  prevent  difeovery.  When,  after  a  weary  fearch, 
1  have  at  length  found  theUardinal,  Lcondufted  him  to  the  plape 
of  rendezvous,  the  faloon  before  deferibud,  where  the  Queen  was 
waiting.  I  mention  ihcfe  circu  ;n fiances  merely  to  prove,  ^from  the 
danger,  fufpence,  uoeaAnefs,  and  faJgue,  of  fuch  a  Atuatiou,  that  be¬ 
ing  confidant  even  to  a  queen  is  by  no  means  an'  cn ,  iable  occupation. 
Fool  that  1  was,  to  do  thole  things  which  now  give  evidence 
sue,  to  accommodate  thofe  who  have  indeed  overwhelmed  the  errors  I 
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was  ^llty  of  in  their  fervice,  in  the  magnitude  of  their  oppreflioos 
ID  the  plenitude  of  my  mifery.* 

% 

We  are  informed,  by  a  fupplement  to  this  hiftory,  that  the 
Countefs  De  la  Motte  was  induced  to  delay  its  publication  from 
overtures  being  mad^  for  its  fuppreffion  by  a  perfon  pretending 
to  be  charged  with  a  commiffion  for  that  purpofc  from  indivi-* 
duals  then  of  the  higheft  authority  in  France.  Some  months 
were  therefore  wafted  in  fruitlefs  negociation,  till  the  fubfequent 
events  at  Paris  deftroyed  every  hope  which  the  Countefs  had 
^entertained  of  being  relieved  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
profecution  on  account  of  the  necklace  had  involved  her;  and  a 
frefli  difafter  gave  rife  to  an  incident  which  foon  put  a  period  to 
her  life.  A  writ  being  ifliied  againft  her  for  a  debt  of  thirty 
pounds,  faid  to  have  been  coiitradted  by  her  hufbaiid  during  his 
refidence  in  England,  fhe  was  arrefted  at  her  lodgings  in  Larhi 
beth.  Terrified  at  the  horrors  of  a  prifon,  which  (he  had  for- 
tnerly  experienced  in  France,  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of  a  window, 
and  received  fo  much  hurt,  that  fhe  died  on  the  21K  of  Auguft, 
1791,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  ^  In  her  difpofition,* 
fays  the  author  of  the  fupplement,  ‘  ihc  was  generous  and  hu- 

*  mane ;  in  behaviour  affable  and  engaging ;  and  in  her  coiw 

*  verfation  iprightly  and  entertaining;  the  life  and  fpirit  of 
'  whatever  circle  flte  appeared  in;  and,  fiom  the  fuperiority  of 

*  her  mental  endowments,  the  envy  or  admiration  of  whoever 
‘  knew  them.’ 

This  Life  is  written  with  no  fmall  degree  of  vivacity,  and 
contains  a  ferles  of  incidents,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
fucceed  each  other  by  natural  gradation,  bear  a  ftrong  fimilarity 
to  romance.  The  w6rk,Tc  may  be  proper  to  add,  is  ornamented 
I  with  a  portrait  of  the  Countefs. 


A^tT.  XII«  .yS/r.  Burh^s  Speech  in  IVeJiminJicr-HaU^  on  the  iSth 
and  \(^th  of  February^  1788;  with  Explanatory  hi otes,  I  Fit  ha 
i^Fjeface^  containing  Air.  Burke  $  Letter  to  the  Cbair?nan^  on  Sir 
iQ*oms  Shore^s  App^iniment  ig  the  Government  of  .Bengal^  and  Kc^ 

^  marks  upon  that  Lgiter.  pp.  loi.  8vo.  2S.  Debrett.  Lon- 
-’don,  1792.’ 

*■  i* 

Burke’s  mind  is'  too  adlive  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  any 
‘  repofe.  His  heated  imagination  Is  {perpetually  hurrying 
hjot^into  excefles  which  torment  himfclf,  difguft  his  alTociatcs, 
ipd  fender  him  at  once  ridiculous  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
p)^  hi^  opponents.  The  candid  may  pardon  feme  of  his  ebulli- 
{ipn^^by  attributing  them  to  the  garrulity  of  declining  yc3rs,  or 
the  peevifhnefs  of  difappointed  ambition;  the  inconfillencics  of 
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kis  poiltkal  life  may  be  palliated  by  pleading  the  influence  of 
authority,  and  the  contamination  of  example,  in  his  excufe.  But 
Tvhen  he  is  invefted  with  a  judicial  chara^^er,  and  appointed  the 
conduftor  of  a  public  profecution,  adherence  to  the  line  of  his 
duty,  and  moderation  in  the  difeharge  of  it,  arc  indifpenfable 
obligations.  .During  the  prefent  recefs  of  parliament,  ’]^hen  he 
is  uafupported  by  the  authority  of  the  Houfe  of  Comii>ons,  and 
Gripped  of  the  elevation  to  which  their  voices  had  raifed  him, 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Shore  to  the  government  of  Bengal 
has  provoked  him  to  quit  that  retirement,  which  his  beft  friends 
arc  detirous  he  would  never  leave,  and  obtrude  himfelf  upon  the 
notice  of  the  world  as  a  cenfurer  of  the  choice  which  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,  with  the  approbation  of  government,  has 
thought  proper  to  make.  The  grounds  of  his  objeftions  are 
contained  in  a  fpeech  which  he  delivered  in  Weftniinfter-Hall 
cn  the  18th  and  19th  of  February,  1788,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  numerous  phillippics  which  he  has  thundered  on  the  devoted 
bead  of  the  perfecuted  Mr.  Haftings,  His  oration  is  here  pub- 
liQied  with  fuch  annotations  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
acorre^b  eftimate  of  Mr.  Burke’s  regard  to  truth,  the  candour 
of  his  difpofition,  and  the  uprightnefs  of  his  conduct.  As  it  is 
impoflible  for  us  to  follow  him  and  his  annotator  through  the 
manifold  contradidbions,  which  the  one  feems  as  defirous  of  ut¬ 
tering,  as  the  other  of  expofing,  we  will  fele£b  one  fpecimen,  as 
difplaying  with  peculiar  beauty  the  ardent  fenfibility  of  that 
^  moral  imagination  which  feels  a  ftain  like  a  wound and  that 
the  pidbure  may  be  difplayed  with  all  the  glow  of  the  moft  ex- 
qullite  colouring,  we  will  likewife  tranreribe  the  remarks  fub- 
joined  into  the  bottom  of  our  page ; 

*  My  lords,  let  this  be  my  anticipating  apology.  It  is  Indeed  a 
moll  difgraceful  feene  to  human  nature  that  I  am  now  going  to  men¬ 
tion.  When  the  people  were  ftript  of  every  thing,  it  was  in  lome 
cifcs  fufpe£bed,  and  julUy,  that  they  had  hid  fome  part  of  their  grain. 
Tiieir  bodies  were  then  applied  to  the  fierceft  mode  of  torture,  which 
was  this :  they  began  with  them  by  winding  cords  about  their  fingers; 
there  they  clung  and  were  incorporated  together ;  then  they  ham- 
knered  wedges  of  wood  and  iron  between  their  fingers,  till  they  * 
cru!hed‘ and*  maimed  thoTc  honed  and  laborious  hands  which  never 
were  lifted  to  their  mouths  but  with  a  fcanty  fupply  of  provifion; 
tiKjfe  were  the  hands  lb  tortured,  out  of  which  you  have  purchafed  a 


•  The  cruellies  mentioned  In  this  part  of  Mr.  Burke’s  fpeech  were 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  a  fmall  dilbi^b,  called  Dhee  jumb. 
depcadent  upon  Dinagepore.  No  complaints  were  made  from  any 
other  part  oi  Dinagepore.  The  firft  accufation  turned  out  to  be  falk> 
a  Ibleiiu;  inquiry  upon  oath. 


fubrtanc* 
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fabftance  which  has  furniiltcd  this  countr^r  with  the  entertainment  of 
ckiua,  afubftance  drawn  from  themiclves  and  ihcir  thUdreu,  of  which 
you  and  all  thi^  auditorVt  and  all  this  company  >  have  made  that  very 
luxurious  meal,  without  a  farthing ,  cxpence  to  Great  Britain,  for 
twenty  five  years.  What  was  the  return?  Cords,  hammers,  tortures, 
and  maiming,  was  the  return.  This  is  the  fituation  in  which  thofe 
hands  were  bound,  which  aft  with  refiftlefs  power  when  they  are  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  powerful  in  prayer  againft  the  authors  of  fuch  confu- 
fion.  Let  us  at  leaft  deprecate,  and  fecnre  oorfclves  from  the  ven¬ 
geance*  due  to  thofe  who  maffacred  them.  J  et  us,  for  God's  fake; 
itisaferious  thought.  They  begun  there;  but  if  they  begun  there, 
there  they  did  not  Hop.  .  The  heads  of  the  villages,  the  leading  yeo¬ 
men  of , the  country,  refpeftable  for  their  virtue  and  age,  were  tied 
together,  two  and  two :  unofiFending  and  thus  hcjpleis,  they  were, 
then  thrown  over  a  bar,  and  beat  with  bamboo  canes  on  the  foies  of 
their  feet,  till  their  nails  flatted  from  tlieir  toes  ;  and  were  afterwards 
fo beaten. with  cudgels,  that  their  blood  ‘ran  both  from  their  nofes, 
eyes,  and  ears*. 

f  My  lords,  they  did  not  Hop  there;  bamboos,  w'angees,  rattans, 
canes^  comipon  whips,  and  fcourges,  were  not  futficient.  They  found 
a  tree  in  the  country  which  bears  Hrong  ai*d  lharp  thorns,  ta- 

tisfied  with  thofe  other  cruelties,  they  fcourged  them  with  that.  Not 
latisfied  with  this,'  but  fearching  every  thing  through  the  deepell 
parts  of  nature,  where  flie  feems  to  have  forgot  her  ufual  benevo¬ 
lence,  they  found  a  poifonous  plant,  which  is  a  deadly  caultic,  which 
inflames  the  bruifed  part,  and  often  ends  with  death.  This  they  ap* 
plied  to  thofe  wounds.  My  lords,  this  we  know,  that  the  re  arv  men 
io  made,  that  even  the  pains  of  the  body  fortify  the  fuft'erer  to  bear 
the  pains  of  the  mind.  The  mind  flrcngihens  as  the  body  fulFcrs,  and 
rifes  with  an  clafiic  force  againd  thofe  that  torture  it.  1  he  mind  gets 
the  better  of  tjie  body.  Thofe  people  that  are  dealt  wit!\  in  this 
manner,  people  that” can  bear  their  own  tortures,  cannot  bear  ihofe 
of  theif ^children  and  friends.  The  innocent  children  were  brought 
and  fcourged  before  the  face  of  their  parents !  cruelly  fcourged  be^ 
fore  their  parents!  !  ’]  hey  bound  the  father  and  the  fon  face  to  face, 
arm  to  arm,  body  to  body,  and  in  that  ftate  they  whipt  them  vvith 
cycry  refinement  of  cruelty  ;  fo  that  every  blow  which  tfcaped  the 
faiher  fhWld  fall  upon  the  fon,  and  every  blow  which  efcaped  the  fon 
j  fcpuld  fall  upin  the  father;  fo  that  where  they  did  not  wound  the 
feofe.jthey  ihould  wound  and  tear  the  fenfibilitjes  of  nature.  lhi» 
ail.'  Virgins  that  were  kept  from  the  .fight  of  fun,  were 
draggedinto  .the  public  court,  which  fhould  be  a  .refuge  againil  all 
oppryffion,  and  th^re,  in  tl^*  prefenc^’  of  tac  day,  their  delicacies 
were  offended,  and  their  virginity  cruelly  violated,  by  the  bafcfl  and 


•„This  charge  was  alfo  proved  to  be.falfe,  after  the  fulici  in- 
yeftlgatian. ...  .1,  i 

t  After  a  very  fall  inquiry,  this  charge  was  found  to  be  falfc. 


t 
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Gf  aolleft  mankind  Ir  did  not  end  there.  The  i^ves  of  the  men 
of  the  GOunuy  only  fuifered  lefs  by  thia»  they  loft  their  honour  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mod  cruel  dungeons,  where  they  were  confined  f, 
T^fe.are  wrongs  to  the  people,  wrongs  to  their  manners,  wrongs  to 
their  bodies,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind:  they  were  dragged  out 
naked,  in  that  ficuation  expofed  to  public  view,  and  feourged  before 
all  the  people. , 

*  My  lords,  here  is  my  authority  J,  for  otherwife  you  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  credible.  My  lords,  what  will  you  fed  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  put  the  nipples  of  the  women  into  the  clift  notches  of  (harp 
bamb^s,  and  tore  them  from  their  bodies  §.  They  applied  burning 
torches,  and  cruel  flow  fire,  to  their  bodies. 

•‘  My  lords,  I  am  afliamed  to  open  it;  thefe  infernal  fiends,  in 
defiance  of  every  thing  divine  and  human,  plunged  torches  into  the 
fource  of  life  ||.  My  lords,  this  excites  feelings  that  modefty,  which 
more  diilinguiflies  man  than  even  his  rational  nature,'  bids  us  turn 
from  the  view  of,  and  leave  it  to  thofe  infernal  fiends  to  execute 
their  cruel  and  diaboHc^il  tortures,  where  the  modefty  of  nature,  and 
the  anxieties  of  parents,  may  not  follow  them.  Thefe  arc  cruelties 
that  arofc  froift  the  giving  power  to  fuch  a  man  as  Deby  Sing,  and 
his  infernal  villains.* 

If  thefe  things  be  fo,  we  would  afk  Mr.  Burke  where  the  in¬ 
famy  of  this  bufinefs  will  reft  ? 


Art.  XIII.  Memoirs^  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^  injlitutei 
intheTiar  17^3.  Fol.  111.  pp*633.  8vo.  8s.  boards.  Dilly. 
London,  1792.  ' 

A  S  this  Society  is  too  well  known  to  the  public  to  make  any 
defeription  of  it  neceflary,  we  (hall,  v/ithout  further  preface, 
proceed  to  the  review  of  the  volurhe  before  us. 


*  Not  a  fyllable  of  this  charge  was  true.  :  s 

f  This  charge,  and  the  next  alfo,  proved  totally  falfe. 

X  The  authority  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  a  tranflation  of  a 
complaint  delivered  to  Mr.  Paterfon,  and  by  him  tranfmitted,  juft  at 
he  received  it,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  There  was  an  art  prac-. 
tifed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  this  inftance,  of  which  we  hope  no  other  man  it 
Em f land  is  capable.  How  could  the  loids  or  the  auditors  have  lup- 
pofed  that  all  Mr.  Burke’s  authority  was  an  allegation  not  inquired 
into  ? 

^  The  horror  w'hich  this  accufation  excited  in  Bengal,  induced 
the  commiflioners  to  make  the  moil  ftrlft  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  it# 
and  it  appeared  that  it  was  utterly  unfounded.  _ 

11  This  charge  excited  equal  horror ;  but,  on  the  fulleft*.inqulry> 
It  was  proved  to  have  been  made  without  the  iinalleft  foundation. 

Article 
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ArMk'L  Cafe  of  Origiiud  Deaftiefs^  with  the  Appearances 
on  Diffc^iion.  By  J.  Haightc^  Surgeon,  F.  M.  S.— This  ele¬ 
gant,  well-conne<itcd  cafe,  with  the  judicious  remarks  upon  iti 
gain^  its  author,  and  we  conceive  iwilh much  propriety,  the 
jilver  iwedal  for  the  bell  effay  written  withiil  the  year  by  a  fellow 
of  the  fociety. 

I'he  author  introduces  his  paper  by  obferving,  that  the  parts 
cflential  to  vitality,  and  the  organs  of  fenfe,  are  more  perfedlly 
formed  at  the  time  of  birth  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  ncceffity  of  this  is  well  exemplified,  and  the  miferies  that 
arife  from  an  original  privation  of  any  of  the  fenfes  is  pathetically 
enlarged  upon.  Deafaefs,  the  fubjedt  of  the  paper,  is  juftly  con- 
fideredias  the  moll  lamentable,  as  depriving  the  unhappy  object 
of  the  lights  of  education,  and  the  author  might  have  added,  of 
the  charms  of  converfation,  the  higheft  privilege  of  man.  The 
hiftory,  or  rather  the  charafter,  of  the  patient  during  life,  is 
given  with  equal  brevity  and  perfpicuity.  But  the  appearances 
on  difleftion  being  the  moft  important,  we  fhall  deferibe  them 
in  the  words  of  the  author  : 

‘  The  brain,  which  was  carefully  examined,  exhibited  nothing  pe¬ 
culiar;  nor  did  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  occur,  until,  in  the  oider 
of  examination,  we  arrived  at  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves,  which,  from 
its  funflions,  is  called  auditory. 

*  This  nerve  confills  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  called  portin 
Jura,  from  its  firmnefs ;  but  its  connexion  with  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is 
fomewhat  remote;  the  other  is  called  portio  mollis,  and  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  confidered  the  true  auditory  nerve.  This  laft  portion  was  re¬ 
markably  fmall ;  It  did  not  appear  to  be  half  its  ufual  fize  ;  but  the 
portio  dura  feemed  in  every  refpedl  natural."* 

*  Having  taken  out  the  temporal  bones  in  order  to  examine  the 

parts  more  at  leifure,  we  found  nothing  preternatural  in  the  meatus 
auditorius,  membrana  tympani,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  the 
twd“1ipertures  leading  from  it,  viz.  the  Euftachian  tube,  and  the 
communication  with  the  niaftoid  cells.  The  figure  of  the  four  bones 
of  the  tympanum  was  natural,  and  their  relative  ficuation  very  pro-- 
peri'  The  firrt  of  them,  cMtd.'  malleus,  was  attached  as  ufual  by  its 
manubrium  to  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  the  lall,  called/^///, 
bd  its  bafis  telling  on  the  entrance  of  the  vcftibulum,  called  feneftra 
OfiKs.  •  .  . 

^  Every  appearance  hitherto  was  natural. 

*'•  The  foie  caufe  of  dcafnefr  wa^  found  irr  the  labyrinth. 

*  This  part  of  the  organ,  confiding  of  the  veltibulum,  cochlea, 
femicircular  canals,  was  perfeftiy  formed ;  but  inftcad  of  cOn- 

Jalfting water,  wa»  filled  with  a  folid  cafeous  fubjlance.  This  was 
^He  only  preternatural  appearance,  and  1  believe  will  be  very  fufiicient* 
'‘^  explain  the  cafe,  when  we  conluler  the  economy  of  this  organ. 
With  this  view  permit  me  to  fubjoin  a  few  rcm;irks.’ 

^  The 
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The  remarks,  which  ^re  all  ingenious,  conclude  thus  r 

*  Before  the  tiinc  of  Cotunnus,  this  part  of  the  ear  [the  labyrintli] 
was  fuppofed  to  contain  air.  It  was  that  fluid  which  was  thought  to 
be  put  into  motion  by  fonorous  bodies,  and  which,  by  prefling  againll 
the  auditory  nerve  lining  that  cavity,  produced  the  feni'e  of 
hearing. 

*  The  inveftigations  of  this  anatomift  have  placed  that  matter  in  a 
clear  light,  and  have  (hewn  that,  inflead  of  air,  it  contains  water.  In 
the  year  1761  he  publifhed  a  treatife  at  Naples  under  the  following 
title,  De  aqu^eluClibus  auris  htmana  intein<r\  in  which  he  proved  that 
there  is  no  air  contained  in  the  labyrinth,  and  that  its  natural  contentli 
water;  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  had  the  cleared  idea  of  the  fourcc 
of  this  fluid.  He  imagined  that  the  two  canals  which  pafs  from  the 
labyrinth  to  the  infide  of  the  cranium,  called  aquaedu^us  veftibuli 
and  aquae  ludus  cochlcx,  conveyed  this  fluid  from  the  infide  of  the 
cranium  into  the  labyrinth ;  but  Dr.  Meckel,  the  prefent  profeffor 
of  anatomy  at  Halle,  has  fhewn,  with  more  probability,  that  theie 
canals  ierve  as  outlets,  and  that  their  true  oiflee  is  to  prevent  a  fuN 
charge.  The  labyrinth,  befides  being  lined  by  an  expaniion  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  is  llkevvife  fumiftied  with  a  very  vafcular  membrane, 
probably  for  tiic  purpofe  of  fccreting  this  water.  But,  whatever  opi. 
Tiions  may  be  formed  on  this  point,  it  is  demonftrable  that  water  is 
the  proper  fluid  of  this  part,  and  that  by  its  means  the  vibrations  of 
fonorous  bedies  are  conveyed  with  greater  force  to  the  auditory  nerve 
than  can  poffibly  be  done  by  the  lighter  fluid  air ;  for  although  both 
air  and  water  arc,  from  their  fluidity,  capable  of  having  a  very  per- 
fed  intelUnal  motion  excited  in  them,  yet  the  force  with  which  thefe 
fluids  flrike  againil  the  nerve  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive 
denfities. 

*  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  there  was  no  fluid  of  any  kind ;  Its  place 
was  fupplied  by  a  folid  fubilance,  which,  being  incapable  of  receiving 
fo  perfed  a  vibratory  motion,  was  unable  to  produce  its  proper  cfFed 
on  the  immediate  organ. 

*  In  record! Dg  the  appearances  on  difledion  the  diminiflied  fize  of 

the  auditory  nerve  was  noticed.  Is  this  to  be  confidered  as  a  caufe 
of  deafnefs,  or  as  an  efFed  ?  I  (hould  imagine  the  latter.  For  if  it 
were  the  caufe,  we  fliould  naturally  exped  the  effed  to  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and,  inflead  of  a  total  deafnefs,  there  fhould  have  been  only  1 
partial  one.  It  is  mofl  probable  that  its  connexion,  in  this  cafe,  is 
only  an  effed;  for  it  is  a  law  in  the  animal  economy  that  parts  in- 
creafe  in  bulk  from  moderate  ufe,  and  become  diminiflied  trom  the 
want  of  it.  This  is  very  evident  in  the  mufcles,  where,  from  a  dif- 
icafed  joint  which  prevents  motion,  the  whole  limb  is  obferved  to 
fhrink.  ,  ^ 

*  1  have  known  the  fame  thing  take  place  in  the  optic  nerve, 
where  there  had  been  an  accidental  blindncis.  I  fiiould  therefore 
cbnfider  this  as  the  effed,  and  not  the  caufe.’ 

Art.  11.  A  remarkable  Inftance  of  Recovery  of  Sight  by  the 
Difperfion  of  a  Catara^^  which  had  occalloned  Blindnefs  in  one 
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Eve  for  Eleven  Years.  •  The  Cafe  defcribed,  with  'Hints 
lyrounded  on  it  as  to  the  Mode  of  cure  in  limilar  Complaints. 
Ky  James  Ware,  Surgeon,  F.  M.  S. — I'his  cafe  is  not  lo  re- 
mat'kable  as  we  expected  to  find  it  from  the  title  of  the  paper. 
Tnc  patient,  by  the  fplinter  trom  a  rufty  chiflel  ftriking  on  his 
eye,  had  a  flow  inflammation  on  the  cryftalline  or  its  capfule, 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  produced  a  perfedt  opacity. 
Jji  this  fituation  he  remained  for  eleven  years,  when  a  fponta- 
ncous  inflammation  feizing  both  eyes,  ftimulated  the  difeafed 
one  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  abforption  of  the  cata- 
rad.  By  the  ufe  of  a  convex  glafs  of  five  inches  focus,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  natural  lens,  the  patient  was  able  to  fee  as 
before*  From  this  cafe  the  author  fuggefts  the  idea  of  curing 
cataradl  by  artificial  inflammation,  inltead  of  either  of  the  ope¬ 
rations.  This,  as  he  oblerves,  may  be  defirable  for  fome  timid 
fubjeds,  but  can  never  be  recommended  in  general  practice, 
from  the  impoffibility  of  afeertaining  the  effedt  or  duration  of 
inflammation,  when  once  raifed ;  and  ahb  from  the  greater  un¬ 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  Two  other  cafes  are  fubjoined,  the  firft 
of,  which  is'the  moft  remarkable  from  the  fudden  relief  the  pa¬ 
tient  experienced  by  an  external  injury. 

'"^Art.  III.  Influenzae  Deferiptio.  Audlore  Gulielmo  Fal- 
(!;oner,'  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  et  C.M.  S.  uti  nuper  comparebat  in 
Urbe  lBathoniae  Menf.  Julio,  Augufto,  Septembri,  Ann.  Do- 
mb.  1.788.— What  the  author’s  particular  motive  for  fending 
tbs  article  in  Latin  was,  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  But  wc 
could  wifh,  for  his  own  fake,  it  had  been  printed  near  enough  to 
have  been  corrected  by  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  that  it  had  not  been 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  printer^  We  fhould  then  not  have  met 
with  the  mark  (a)  over  the  ablative  and  omitted  in  its 

adjedlive  nuUa^  as  if  to  puzzle;  nor  v/ould  the  author  have  pafied 
^le^^irgarijmata  in  his  fecund  reading.  I'hefe  hints  may  be  ' 
fuDJtlent,  or  we  w^ould  add  others. 

*Art?  iy.  ,  An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh  (termed  Li- 
flupua^,  as  it  appeared  at  Nortl'.ampton,  and  in  the  adjacent 
Y'illagcs, , in  ^775;  vvith  a  comparative  View  of  a  liniilar  Dif- 
it,  was  obferved  in  I^ndon  and  its  Environs  in  1782, 
ByAiithony  Fothergill  (of  Bath),  M.D.  F.  R.S.  and  C.  M.  S. 

I  befyniptoms  of  this  dii'eafe  'are  well  defcribed,  the  hilbory  well 
traced,’  and  many  of  the  remarks  judicious.  The  author,  as 
very  common  with  medical  writers,  finds  it  eafier  to  fliew  the 
fjHifity  of  theories,  than  to  invent  a  new  one:  Yet  his  coiiclu- 
bdtli  refpefting  the  former  are  not  always  farisfadlory ;  for 
though  it  is  not  eafy  to  prove  that  the  influenza  arifes  from  ajii- 

rj^^ules,^  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  on  this  fuppofition,  that 
dlfeale^-ihould  return  every  autumn,  fince  wc  find  infiedts^ 
^  returninz 
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returning  at  very  uncertain  periods,  as  the  blights  that  affect 
trees,  &c.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  why  the  difeafe  from  irrita¬ 
tion  of  infedts  (bould  be  putrid,  becaufe  we  frequently  find  it 
purely  inflammatory,  and  even  topical,  except  when  the  conftU 
tution  becomes  aft'edled  by  the  local  irritation. 

Art.  V.  Hiftory  and  Difledlion  of  a  fatal  Cafe,  attended 
with  a  painful  Affedtion  of  the  Head.  By  J.  C.  Lettfom,  M.D. 
&c.  with  the  Difl'edtion  by  J.  Ware,  Surgeon,  and  F.  M.  S.-^ 
On  difledtion  the  caufe  of  the  painful  aftedlion  of  the  head  was 
attributed  to  two  bony  fubftances  found  in  the  falciform  procefs 
of  dura  mater.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  frorri  an  ac¬ 
cident  which  happened  to  the  patient  twenty  years  before  the  dc- 
cea(e,and  which  forced  a  portion  of  the  cranium  from  its  natural 
pofition.  Without  hazarding  any  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  defeription  of  the  cafe,  we  have  only 
to  remark,  that  in  the  fpaee  of  twenty  years  we  fhould  rather 
have  expedted  that  the  piece  of  bone  would  have  been  entirely 
abforbed,  or  fo  fmoothed  as  to  be  pcrfedlly  innocuous,  inftead 
of  becoming  then  the  caufe  of  death. 

Art.  VI.  The  Cafe  of  an  extraordinary  irritable  Sympathetic 
Tumor.  By  C.  BilTet,  M.  D.  and  F.  M.  S. — This  cafe  is  worth 
recording,  but  cannot  eafily  be  abridged. 

Art.  VII.  Cafe  of  violent  Pains  in  the  Penis  and  neighbour-, 
ing  Parts.  By  James  Bureau,  Surgeon,  and  F.  M,  S.— This 
pain  afFedting  all  the  parts  of  generation,  even  to  the  inguen 
and  acrofs  the  pubis,  was  too  ftubborn  to  yield  to  any  remedies. 
Mr.  Bureau  conceived  that  the  application  of  venereal  virus 
might  prove  a  remedy,  but  was  unwilling  to  propofe  it.  The 
patient,  however,  made  the  trial,  and  the  event  proved  fatif- 
fadlory  to  himfelf  and  the  furgeon. 

Art.  Vill.  On  the  Effedts  of  Compreflion  of  the  Arteries 
in  various  Difeafes,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Head;  W'ith 
Hints  towards  a  new  Mode  of  treating  Nervous  Diforders.  By 
Caleb  Hilller  Pary,  M.D.  C.M.  S.  Bath. — A  very  remarkable 
cafe  of  what  is  ufually  termed  the  nervous  fpafmodic  kind  fug- 
getfed  to  the  Dodtor,  during  a  long  attendance,  the  idea  of  at¬ 
tempting  at  lead  a  temporary  relief,  by  compreffing  the  carotid 
artery.  I'he  cafe  is  much  too  long  to  tranferibe,  yet  too  im¬ 
portant  to  pafs  over  without  noticing  the  particular  phenomena 
attending  this  ingenious  pradlice : 


‘  I  had  remarked/  fays  our  author,  *  that  the  fits  of  delirium  were 
preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  head  (want 
t!ie  common  people  in  this  epuntry  call  opening  and  (hutting\  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  great  degree  of  heat^nd  flufhing  about  the  head 
lir.d  neck,  and  a  fenfe  of  burlling  in  the  throat  and  upper  part  ot  the 

thorax.  Thcie  fymptoms  appeared  to  me  evident  marks  of  too 
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great  a  quantity  of  blood  forced  through  the  carotid  arteries  Into  the 
brain,  and  to  the  outfide  of  the  head.  It  followed  that  if  the  caufe 
were  removed  the  effedl  would  ccafe.  Ui.der  the  pretence  therefore 
of  feeling  the  pulfe  in  the  neck,  1  took  the  opportunity  of  the  firft 
attack  of  delirium,  when  the  brow  was  c6ntraded  intohn  immovable 
frown,  to  prefs  ftrongly  with  my  thumb  on  the  right  carotid  artery  a 
little  below  the  larynx.  1  do  not  remember  having  experienced  a* 
philofophical  pleafure  in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  wliich  this 
experiment'afforded  me.  No  fooncr  was  the  prelfure  made  than  the 
auiierity  of  the  countenance  dilappestred,  and  the  ;  aiient  was  reuoted 
to  the  perfed  ufe  of  her  fenfes  and  powers  of  reafoning.  At  the  fame  * 
time  the  headach,*  and  the  undue  feiifibilitywith  regard  to  light  and 
found,  which  had  alw'a)  s  taken  place  in  the  intervals  of  the  pa- 
raxyfms,  were  altogether  wanting,  and  the  patient  declared,  that  in 
tvi?ry  refped  (he  was  free  from  complaint.  Atter  having  fully  (atif- 
fied  niylelt  as  to  the  efred  of  this  preffure,  I  gradually  removed  my 
hand.  '  The  frown  in  an  inlhint  returned  on  the  countenance,  and 
every  mark  ol  delirium  immediately  fucceeded.  In  the  ccurfe  of 
many  fubfequent  mont!.s  I  was  able  to  repeat  this  experiment  fome 
hundreds  of  times,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  tlie  attendants  with  the  utmoil: 
certainty  of  fuccefs.- 

1  was  now  perfuaded  that  the  caufe  of  tlie  morbid  fenfibility,  (b 
far  as  refpeded  the  delirium,  confided  in  rco  violent  a  determ’n.^.tiori 
of  blood  to  the  brain  ;  and  as  the  emprofthoionos  and  orrhopricea  (b 
conftantly  alternated. wdth  the  delirium,  it  migU:  be  fuppoxd  mat  I 
Ihould  naturally  have  concluded  them  alfo  to  be  d’fF  renr  degrees  of 
the  fame  morbid  affection  of  the  brain.  But  no  fuch  refledion  pre- 
fenied  itfelf  to  my' mind. 

‘  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  my  patient  had  frequent  fits  of 
ftupor,  from  which  ihe  would  often  Hart  up  in  a  date  eitiier  of  deli¬ 
rium  or.convuKions ;  and  that  the  more,  violent  convulfive  contrac¬ 
tions,  which  were  fufiicieiU  to  roufe  her,  were  often  preceded  by 
lighter  ones  about  the  throat  and  abdomen,  which  did  not  entirely 
interrupt  the  dupor.  It  appeared  to  me  worth  while  to  try  whether 
comprelTion  of  the  carotid  artery,  before  the  indant  of  her  waking*, 
might  not  prevent  the  delirium  which  often  followed.  1‘he  event 
canflantly  anfwered  my  expedations,  >  During  o  e  experiment  of  this 
kind,  which  happened  to  be  made  while  there  was  fome  appearance 
of  the  flight  ccnvulfions  which  I  have  jud  mentioned,  I  i!-:ought  I 
obferve^  that  they  ceafed  while  I  compreiTed  the  artery,  and  returned 
afoon  as  the  preffure  was  re.movcd.  In  a  few  minutes  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  afforded  me  of  profecuting  the  experiment  after  the  dupor 
^adeeafed;  and  1  found  that  this  preflure  as  certainly  dopped  the 
iiculty  of  breathing  and  convulfions  as  it  had  before  removed  the 
ead-ach  and  dt  lirium. 

The  fame  efl'ed  was  produced  by  the  fame  operation  with  regard 
the  locked  jaw,  or  contraAion  of  the  temporal  and  maifeier 
ufcles,  which  fometimes,  though  rarely,  occurred  during  the 
ppor. 
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*  Befides  the  complaints  which  I  have  deferibed,  my  patient  had 
hepn  for  Ceveral  years  liable,  particularly  about  the  periods^ of  men- 
ftruation,  to  a  true  fpafmodic  hiccup,  or  contraction  of  the  dia* 
rluagro,  which  much  exceeded  in  violence  any  diforder  of  the  fame 
kind  which  I  had  before  feen.  This  hiccup  yielded,  like  the  other 
complaints,  to  the  compreflion  of  the  carotid  artery. 

*  Since  the  period  of  this  difeovery,  which  is  now  more  than  a  year 
and  3  half,  I  have  made  the  experiment,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances 
with  the  following  fuccefs.  It  nearly  or  totally  removes  the  hemi 
crania  of  the  fide  on  which  the  compreflion  is  made ;  the  hcad-ach 
which  is  called  nervous ;  that  alfo  which  is  inllituted  bilious,  and 
which  evidently  arifes  from  a  diforder  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  ver¬ 
tigo ;  noifes  in  the  head ;  the  fenfe  of  heat  in  the  fame  part,  and  the 
mental  agitation  of  nervous  patients.  In  one  patient,  who  was  aS 
feded  with  a  violent  inflammatory  fever,  it  immediately  removed  the 
headach  and  tendency  to  delirium.  It  produced  no  fenfible  efFedin 
another  who  was  delirious  in  a  typhus,  and  afterwards  died.  It 
quieted  the  fymptqms  in  two  cafes  of  chronic  mania,  which  had  fub- 
fifted  feveral  weeks ;  and  in  one  example  of  the  true  phrenitis,  which 
proved  fatal  in  four  days.  It  immediately  removed  the  maniacal 
fymptoms  in  the  recent  cafe  of  a  young  female  patient,  and  the 
hyfleric  convulfions  in  that  of  another  who  had  been  feveral  days  ill. 

‘  1  have  at  this  time  a  patient,  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age,  of  a  florid  complexion  and  full  habit,  who,  in  confequence  of 
an  occupation  which  obliged  him  to  fit  up  late  and  rife  frequently  ia 
the  night,  was  feized  more  than  two  years  ago  with  epileptic  fits, 
which  he  has  fcarccly  ever  efcaped  a  Angle  day,  and  which  have  ge 
ncr^lly  attacked  him  from  thrice  to  eight  or  nine  times  In  the  twenty 
four  hours.  They  ufually  take  away  his  fenfes  for  an  inftant,  fo  that, 
unlefs  fupported,  he  falls  down,  but  foon  recovers  himfelf.  Some 
times,  however,  they  have  been  known  to  continue  half  an  hour 
When  they  are  pf  any  length,  they. are  accompanied  with  convulfive 
twitchings  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  the  right  fide  of  the  face; 
and  convulfions  fometimes  occur  in  the  latter,  when  the  fits  do  not 
take  away  his  feafes.  I  had  long  wiihed  in  vain  for  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  him  in  a  fit.  The  paroxyfms  were  confiderably  abated  as 
10- frequency  and  forc^,  when  one  afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  lall,  he  called  on  me.  He  told  me  that  he  h^  that  morning 
had  five  fits,  in  moll  or  all  of  which  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  While 
he  was  fpeaking  1  pbferved  an  appearance  about  bis  face  as  though  a 
paroxyfra  was  approaching.  His  eyes  began  to  aflame  a  vacant  Hare, 
and  convulfions  were  coining  on  about  the  throat..  Under  the  ufual 
pretence  of  feeling  the  pulfe  in  the  neck,  J  immediately  made  a  ftrong 
compreffion  of  the  right  carotid  artery.  Thf  convulfions  ceafed,  and 
the  fit  proceeded  no  farther.  He  had  one  fit  more  that  after dooq- 
I  inflrudled  him  as  to  the  nature  and  method  of  the  operation,  and  he 
afti^es  me  that,  when  he  had  fufficient  warning,  he  has  frequentlf 
been  able  to  prevent  the  epileptic  paroxyfm. 

*  1  have  very  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  compreflion 
the  carotid  artery  in  two  inftances  of  what  is  commonly  called  th 
■  **  ‘  *  ncrvoiii 
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fterveJus  rigor.  In  one  cafe  this  rigor  afFcded  the  jaws  and  whole 
body,  and  was  the  confequcnce  of  Ibme  of  the  lirft  parturient  pains 
in‘a  lady  lyitig-in  of  her  feventh  child.  The  fecond  cafe  is  that  of  a 
lady,'  vvnoi  as  f  have  reafon*  to  uifpeA,  labours  under  a  congeftion,  ‘ 
and  perhnps  a  degree  of  inflammation  tn  the  pfo^s  inufcies  of  the  right  ; 
fide,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  parts  within  the  pelvis.  The  rigors 
which  have  occurred  this  afternoon^  after  a  fevere  fit  of  pain,  are 
fuch  as  fhc  has‘ been  accullomcd  to  fuffer.-  Thty  aft'eft  princ-pal'y 
the  left  fide,  and  are  neither  accompanied  with  any  coldnefs,  ncr  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  preternatural  heat.  In  both  thefe  examples  they  were 
almoftindantaneoufly  removed  by  the  comprelfion  in  feveral  different  • 
trials;  and,  for  the  moft  pan,  did  not  return  till  fome  time  after  it 
was  difeon tinned.^ 

Though  we  have  here  confined  ourfelves  entirely  to  the  fails 
obferved  by  Dr.  Parry,  it  is  not  becaufe  we  objeft  to  his  theo-  ' 
rics  on  them*  But  every  praditioner  will  reafon  for  himfelf  j 
and  fuch  as  wifh  to  be  direded  by  the  author’s  opinions,  we 
muft  refer  to  the  Memoirs.  We  (hall  extrad  a  few  more  fads 
from  this  valuable  communication,  and  conclude  with  a  few  re- 
marlcs,  unconneded  with  ariy  of  thofe  theories  which  it  is  but  " 
tabdeft  to  leave  to  fuch  as  have  been  witnefles  of  the  fads: 

*  Some  of  my  Gloucefterfhire  medical  friends  and  myfelf  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  apply  this  operation  in  various  other  difeafes  befxdes  thofe  . 
which  I  have  fpecified.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Ludlow;  ‘ 
iun.‘  furgeon,  of  Sodbury,  furnilhes  me  with  the  following  very  cu- 
rions  experiment,  which  he  made  on  his  brother,  who  is  alfo  in  the ' 
p'ofeffion  of  phyfic.  The  latter  had  been  affefted  with  a  gouty  in- 
iammation  in  the  foot,  which  had  nearly  ccafed  on  the  coming  on  * 
of  a 'pain  in  his  head.'  Comprellion  of  both  temporal  arteries  imme- 

lately  relieved  the  pain  in  the  head;  but  it  returned  in  an  inftafit 
^Ith  violence  to  the  foot.  He  then  comprefled  the  popliteal  artery, 
nnd  the  pain  in  the  foot  was  in  a  moment  dimini  filed. 

‘  1  have  found  the  pain  accompanying  inflammations  in  the  jaws,  * 
sts,  and  eyes,  in  niyfelf  and  others,  greatly  alleviated  by  preffurc  on 
Pilous  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries.  The  pain  of  the  wrifts, 
liling'from  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  was  alfo,  in  the  only  inftance  in 
-Hich  I  have  made  the  experiment,  removed  by  comprefGng  the 
rkhial  artery. 

*  ‘When  I  laft  wrote  I  was  not  without  hopes  that  I  fiiould  have  ’ 
ctn  able,  before  this  time,-  to  have  fent  you  many  additional  fafts 

five  to  the  fubjeft  of  arterial  comprelSon,  colltded  f^'orn  the  ob- 
'Stion'of  various  medical  friends  in  Gloucefterlhire.  But  though*^ 
^  are  in  pofleffion  of  fuch  fads,  their  profeflional  engagements 
^.not  hitherto  permitted  them  to  give  me  a  detail  of  them  in 
tilting. 

‘1  may,  however,  feleft  the  two  following  examples  out  of  many 
which  have  fallen  within  my  own  notice. 

‘  i  *»»... I. 
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Example  I. 

• 

'  A  lady  who  was  afFefteJ  with  a  wlntloe  on  one  of  her  fingers, 
attended  with  excruciating  pain,  felt  almolt  inftantaneous  relief  from 
my  compreffing  the  arteries  on  each  fide  of  the  finger  aft'eded. 

Example  II. 

*  The  ladjs  whofe  cafe  I  deferibed  at  length  in  my  former  letter, 
foon  after  that  was  written,  being  much  furprifed  by  an  unexpeded 
viiit,  was  luddenly  afiVded  with  a  return  of  her  convulfive  complaints, 
in  a  degree  much  more  violent  and*  general  than  ever.  Her  teeth 
were  llrongly  grated  together;  her  features  and  limbs  were  forced 
into  various  contortions ;  her  head  was  often  fuddenly  raifed  from  the 
pillow,  and  again  immediately  drawn  back  with  the  utmoft  velocity 
and  force,  and  every  mufcle  throughout  the  body  feemed  in  its  turn 
to  p'^rtakc  of  the  convulfions.  I'wo  or  three  perfons  exerting  them- 
felvcs  at  once  were  fcarcely  fuflicient  to  countered  the  violence  of 
tlVefe  contrail  ions. 

‘  In  this  Hate  I  thought  of  having  recourfe  to  the  comprefllon  of 
the  carotid  arteries,  which  in  a  few  Teconds  had  the  ufual  fedative 
efi'ett,  to  the  new  alionilhment  of  all  who  were  prefent.  No  fooner, 
however,  was  the  prelTure  removed  than  the  fymptonis  returned  with 
their  former  violence.  Mr.  Atwood,  eminent  as  a  furgeon  in  this 
•  city,  was  a  witnefs  of  the  confequences  of  this  operation,  which  he 
repeated  himielf  with  a  fiiiiilar  efteft/ 

'  Many  ingenious  obfervations  and  plaufiblc  theories  are  Inter¬ 
woven  with  thefe  narratives,  and  fomc  remarks  follow  well  dc- 
ferving  the  attention  of  praditioneis.  For  our  part,  we  are 
willing  to  give  the  pra£lice  more  credit  than  the  author  claims. 
By  repeating  the  comprefiion  frequently,  or,  if  poffiblc,  keeping 
a  conihint  comprtfs  infufficient  entirely  to  prevent  the  palkigc 
of  the  blood  through  the  artery,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
but  the  diameter  of  the  velfel  may  gradually  lefTen,  and  the  ha¬ 
bitual  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  peculiar  to 
certain  ages  and  conftitutions,  ceafe.  h'requent  bleedings 
under  thefe  circun'^lanccs  are  attended  with  many  income- 
i.iences.  They  produce  either  aedema,  or  a  difpofition  to  ple¬ 
thora,  and  our  owh  remedies  become  the  caufes  of  haemorrhagts 
we  will)  to  pi  event.  By  an  habitual  attention  to  the  efiedis  pro¬ 
duced  by  comprefllon  of  the  carotid  artery^  we  may  be  able  to 
determine,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  whether  epileptic  fymp- 
toms,  which  puzzle  a  praflitioner  haltily  called  in  to  a  fubjecl 
whofe  conlHtuiion  he  is  unacquainted  with,  are  likely  to  he  re- 
X  lieved,  or  in  the  end  incrcafed,  by  the  lancet?  Thefe,  with 
nianv  other  important  advantages,  may  arife  from. a  praJlicc 
HTore  within  our'  reach,  and  the  ill  tffefts  of  which  are  'more 
immediately  obviated  than  in  any  other  operation  whatever. 

Art. 
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Art.  IX>  Cafe  of  an  obftinate  Quartan  Ague  of  Five 
Months  Continuance^  cured  by  Electricity.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  ily  Thomas  F'owler,  of  btartbrJ, 
M.D.  C.M.S.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  xMetlical  and  Phy- 
fical  Societies  of  Edinburgh. — The  Doctor  aferibes  die  eftbiis 
of  electricity  in  this  cafe  to  fear,  and  adds  Tmie  obfervations  on 
the.  manner  of  regulatiii  j;  tlic  Ihock  under  dilFercnt  clrcum- 
ilances  of’difeafe  and  idioTyncracy. 

Art.  X.  Cafe  of  an  Abfeefs  of  the  Brcaft  fuccefsfulL  treated. 
By  W.  Farquharfon,  of  Edinburgh,  M.D.  and  C.  M.  S.— • 
The  obfeurity  of  the  true  feat  of  abfeeffes  of  the  brcait  will  al¬ 
ways  make  their  treatment  a  matter  of  great  clilficulty,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  propriety  of  an  operation  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  In 
the  prefent  inftance  it  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  whether  the 
abfeefs  was  confined  by  adhefions  from  co.:gulab!e  lymph  thrown 
out  to  prevent  the  matter  being  difFufed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax.  However,  the  facts  that  occurred  during  the  difeafe  are 
well  worth  notice. 

Art.  XI.  Cafe  of  a  difeafed  Liver.  By  Abraham  Ludlow, 
M.D.  C.M.S.  of  Brifiol. — This  remarkable  cafe  proved  fa¬ 
tal  ;  and,  on  dilFedtion,  adhcfion  was  found  of  the  lungs  with 
the  diaphragm,  and  alfo  of  the  Uavct  part  of  the  latter  with  t!ie 
liver.  By  thefe  means  matter  formed  in  the  liver  found  its  way 
to  the  trachaea,  and  was  expectorated  during  life. 

'  Art.  XII.  Of  Fetanus  and  Convullive  Diforders.  By 
•James  Curne,  M.D.  of  Liverpool. — This  paper  contains  many 
infrenious 'remarks  and  valuable  fadls-,  -  'Fhe  latter  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  not  to  be  eafily  abridged  in  the  relation  of  them.  We 
fhal!  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  remarking,  that  in  cafes 
of  tetanus  the  author  found  much  advantage  in  the  free  ufc  of 
wine  and  opium,  and  in  the  cold  hath,  particularly  during  a 
convuifive  fpafm.  In  other  fpecies  of  c<mvuliions  the  cold  bath 
was  peculiarly  ferviceable,  if  adminillered  during  a  paroxyfm. 

Art.  Xill.  Cafe  of  Extra-Uterine  Geflation  of  the  ventral 
Kind;  including  the  Symptoms  of  the  Patient  from  the  carlicit 
Period  of  Pregnancy  to  the  Time  of  Death  (I'ifteen Months)  ; 
with  the  Appearances  upon  DifieCtion.  By  Wiliiam  'I'urnbiill, 
A.  M.  F.  M.  S.  Surgeon.— This  cafe  is  related  with  much  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  the  defeription  of  the  diflection  does  equal  judicc 
to  the  operator.  It  is  illuftrated  with  fcveral  engravings  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  Pole,  in  a  ftyle  that  would  not  have  difgraccJ 
a  work  lefs  devoted  to  mere  fcience.  We  lhall  not  attempt  to 
analyfe  a  paper  every  part  of  which  will  be  peiufeJ  by  fucli 
praditioners  as  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  minuteft 
facts  relating  to  cafes  that  do  not  often  occur.  Some  ingenious 
obfervations  follow,  which,  though  certainly  not  unimportant, 

A  a  3  cannot 
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•  cannot  be  meant  to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  a  praftitioncr’s 

•  'judging  for  himfelf  whenever  cafes  fo  urgent  occur.  The  ar- 
'  ^uinents  for  and  againft  the  operation  when  the  foetus  is  difeo- 

"*'vered  to-be  extra-uterine, -are  fairly  ftated,  and  the'concliificn 

•  is,  that  when  the  pain  and  preffure  from  the  foetus  produce  dan- 
gerous  fymptoms,  the  operation  fliould  be  performed : 

*  When  it'  is  found  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  operation,  1 
ihould  propefe  it  to  be  performed  after  the  following  manner,  viz.  a 
longitudinal  incifion  fhould  be  made  in  the  diredlion  of  the  al  domina! 
tumor,  beginning  fuperiorly  at  the  moft  prominent  part,  and  noi  con. 
tinning  it  far  until  the  fituation  of  tljc  child  be  difeovered ;  becaufe, 
as'  has  occurred  in  tfiC  prefent  cafe,  the  head  may  immediately  prefem, 
and  the  cldld  be  readily  txtrafted  without  a  very  large  incifion.  1: 
IS  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  we  would  always  divide  the  laterj 
or  the  mufcular,  in  preference  to  the  middle  or  tendinous  part,  of.  the 
abdominal  covering.  •  After  having  made  a  fufficient  aperture,  the 
child  (hould  be  removed  by  flow  and  cautious  means,  afterwards  di¬ 
viding  and  tying  the  umbilical  cord  as  in  a  natural  labour,  and  leav- 
ing  the  maternal  part  of  it  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  which  maybe 
daily  pulled  at,  in  gentle  manner,  until  the  placenta  (hall  be  gra- 
dually  feparated,  by  which  means  the  external  wound  will  be  pre- 
vented  from  healing  until  the  time  that  the  placenta,  or  every  detached 
portion  of  it,  can  be  removed,  and  which  alfo  will  afford  an  opportu. 
nity  of  ufing  emollient  and  other  injedions,  as  rtlaxants,  and  to  keep 
the  cavity  free  from  putrid  and  other  extraneous  mauer.* 

As  fir  as  relates  to  the  operation  itfelf,  we  perfedly  agree 
with  the  author.  But  from  the  great  danger  of  leaving  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum  fo  long  expofed  to  the  air,  and  the  uncertain  effect  cf 
injeftions  into  any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  we  (hould 
.  doubt  whether,  after  removing  the  child,  it  might  not  be  better 
-  to  place  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  give 
:  them  tiie  chance  of  uniting  inftantly  by  the  firft  inter^tion  round 
‘  ^  the  pertron  of  funis.  By  thefe  means  the  immediate  effeds  of 
prcirurc  will  be  taken  off,  and  the  placenta  may  either  retain  its 
.  life  by  the  inofculation  of  its  veffels  with  thofe  of  the  furround- 
.  ing  pai  ts,  or  Ir  may' gradually  cojne  away  by  a  future  fuppura- 
.  '  tion-,  which,  from  the  previous  adhefions,  may  be  prevented 
>  ’  fpi^Jing  through  the  whole  of  the  peritoneum.  This  is,  how- 
%  ^  ever,  a  mere  opinion,  which  we  only  hazard,  as  we  conceive  it 
out  duty  to  offqr.  what  may  occur  to  us  in  fo  important  a  branch 
:o.:pfifurgery. .  .  •  . 

v.'jd'^Art^  Xiy.  On  the  Submcidipn  of  Animals;  its  Effeds  on 
-•c'thetMital’Organs  5  and  the  moft* probable  Method  of  removin: 
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tant  (Obfervations  on  the  above  fubjedl  arc  too  well  known  to 
render  any  mention .  of  them  neceflary.  in  this  place.  In  this 
paper  he  takes  an.  opportunity  of  making  fcvcral  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  on  Dr.  Goodwyn’s  opinions.  His  own  experiments  are 
very  numerous  and  judicioully  diredled,  .and  his  dtrdudlions  from 
them  fair  and  candid.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  and  im¬ 
proper  to  attempt  the  analyfis  of  a  performance  which  is  lb  con- 
nedied,  that  the  full  force  of  any  part  can  only  be  perceived  by 
an  examination  of  the  whole.  Suffice  it  to  fw,  that  the  author 
writes  with  all  that  caution  which  difting'uiflics  a  true  philofo- 
pher,  and  keeps  clear  of  thofe  fanguine  expcdlations  which  al- 
^  way  charadterife  a  mind  unacquainted  with  the  difficulty  that 
attends  afeertaining  a  phyfiological  fadt.  His  prognofis  is  there¬ 
fore  lefs  favourable  than  moft  of  his  prcdecelTors  in  the  fame 
ground.  We  (hall,  without  making  any  farther  remarks  on 
his  paper,  fubmit  to  his  confideration  the  following  inquiries. 

ift.  Whether,  in  the  change  the  air  and  blood  undergo ‘in  the 
lungs,  there  may  not  be  a  fecretory  procefs,  belides,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  chemical  one?^ 

adly.  Whether,  fuppofing  the  procefs  to  be  either  chemical 
or  fecretory,  a  certain  degree  of  fenfible  heat  may  not  be  ufeful, 
not  to  fay  neceflary,  in  producing  the  changes  ? 

And,  3dly,  Whether,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  may  not  be  ufeful 
that  the  extremities  (hould  be  warm,  in  order  that  the  blood  re« 
turned  from  them  to  the  lungs,  and  impregnated  with  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle,  may  the  more  readily  part  with  the  latter, 
,the  attradJion  of  which  by  pure  air  reproduces  heat  ? 

»  .  Thefe  queftions  we  fubmit  to  the  philofophical  inquiries  of 
’Mr.  Kite,  and  would  further  obferve,  that  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  blood  by  expofure  to  air,  is  effedted  out'  of  the  body 
without  any  change  of  temperature.  Thus  the  two  procelTes 
are  not  neceflarily  connedled.  We  would  alfo  diredl  our  author 
to  a  reconfideration  of  the  cafe  he  fo  candidly  relates  p.  a8o“  and 
281.  Here  we  find  that  by  frequently  repeating  artificial  refpi- 
ration,  a  generous  warmth  was  diffufed  over  the  body,  whi.ch 
Mr.  Kite  very  properly  imputes  to  the  adlion  of  the  air  on  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  Might  not  this  have  taken  place  from  the 
lungs  retaining  their  heat  longer  than  the  extremities,  or  p&rts 
more  expofed  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  ?  and  might  it  hot 
happen  that  when  the  blood  was  propelled  through  the  body, 
and  cold  blood  flowed  into  the  lungs,  the  fame  changes  did  not 
take  place,  for  the  reafon  we  have  mentioned  above?  Thefe 
ihlnts  we  fubmit  to  Mr.  Kite,  trufting  to  his  induflry  and  philo^ 
fophical  acumen  to  improve  them  as  he  thinks  proper. 

<  Art.  XIV  *.  A  Defeription  of  Fou^  of  Gutta  Serena, 
(4fed  by  Electricity}  to  which  is  [ar/]  added,  two  Cafes  of  the 
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like  nature,  in  which  the  chief  Means  of  Cure  was  a  Mercurial 
Snuff.  With  incidental  Remarks  annexed  to  the  Cafe.  By 
James  V/are,  Surgeon.— It  is  far  from  our  wiih  to  detract  from 
the  iiicrit  of  Eledtricity,  which  has  doubtlefs  proved  ferviceable 
in  many  initances.  iiut  the  firft  cafe  is  to  us  more  obfeure 
tlian  the  patient’s  fight  appears  to  have  been  aft^r  the  application 
of  the  remedy. 

‘  A  lady,’  fay<;  Mr.  Ware,  ‘  fixty-thr&e  years  of  age,  who  had  loll 
the  fight  of  the  left  eye  twenty  years,  in  confequence  of  a  violent 
ophtiia’niy,  was  fuddenly  attacked,  in  April  1780,  with  an  appearance 
like  black’ Irxe  hanging  before  the  right  eye,  and  confuling  every 
objedt  at  which  file  looked.  It  had  coniinucd  ten  days  before  I  faw 
he?.  Each  day  the  bl.xknefs  became  deeper  and  more  extenfive; 
and,  at  that  t’me,  every  obje6\  prefented  before  the  eye  was  ahogett.er 
invifible.  On  examining  tlie  eye,  I  found  that  the  pupil  preierved 
its  natural  fize  and  colour;  and  that  the  power  of  the  iris  to  dilate 
and  c'>nira(^t  this  aperture,  according  to  the  greater  or  Itfs  degree  oF 
light  'to  wiiica  the  xye  was  expofed,  was  not  ytt  wholly  lou.  The 
lady  had  long  erjoyeJ  a  good  llate  of  health,  and,  the  diferder  in 
her  fight  excepted,  was  at  the  time  of  confulting  me  pcrfedly  well. 

1  immediately  applied  the  eledtric  air  by  means  of  a  pointed  co.n- 
dudlbr,  and  coniinu' d  the  application  about  ten  minutes.  Jt  was  re¬ 
peated  the  next  day ;  .and  on  the  third,  immediately  after  being  elec¬ 
trified,  (lie  had  a  itror.ger  perception  of  the  light.  The  fame  appli¬ 
cation  was  repeated*  every  day  for  a  fortu'ght,  when  fhe  diftinguiihtd 
all  large  obj^-ds  before  her.  I  now  placed  her  on  the  glafs -footed 
ftool,  and  took  fmall  el-'dric  fparks  from  the  eyelids  and  integu¬ 
ments  furrounding  the  eye.  This  experiment,  ho\vever,  was  fcfcn 
followed  by  a  pain  in  the  head,  which  rendered  her  fight  more  con* 
fufed.  I'or  the  prefen t,  the  ufe  of  cledricity  was  therefore  w'hclly 
orrntted.  Three  leeches  were  applied  to  the  right  temple,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  bliller  of  the  fize  of  haif-a-cro\yn  to  the  fame  part.  By  thele 
ineaps  ihe  pain  in  a  few  days  was  removed.  The  elcdric  air  was 
then  again  applied,  but  without  fparks.  It  wa^  continued  about  ten 
’^ays  longer  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  flie  recovered  the  perfed  uie 
of  the  right  eye ;  and  this  fuc  preferved  till  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  did  not  happen  till  feyeral  years  after.’ 

Now,  w^as  the  firft  lofs  of  fight  in  the  left  eye  the  confc 
iCe  of  the  violent  ophthalmia^  or  did  the  ophthalmia  produce 
the  appearance  of  black  lace  banging  before  the  right?  Nei¬ 
ther  trie  conllruv^tion  nor  the  purrdluation  of  the  fentcnce  give 
U'  any  information' on.  the  fubjedl.  Leaving  this,  therefore,  to 
be  fettled  by  future  commentators,  we  mult  farther  remark,  that 
.  the  cafe  w^as  recent;  that,*  by  the  'application  of  leeches  and 
a  Mifier,  We  fappofc  it  was  attended  with  infiammatlon ;  ard 
that  by  the  imperfecl  accounts, \vc  c.an'  collecb,  we  are  by  no 
‘v.ipeaiij|>  fausfied  Uiat  the  return  of  Tight  was  to.  be’atcributed  to 
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;iny  thing  elfe  than  the  ceflation  of  inflammation.  The  fecond 
cafe  was  alfo  an  acute  one.  The  lofs  of  fight  was  attended 
with  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  and  both  were  relieved  by  the 
fame  remedies,  and  about  the  fame  time.  7'he  third  cafe  was 
the  clfe£l  of  long  fuckling,  and  was  relieved  by  weaning,  the 
ufe  of  bark,  and  electricity :  perhaps  the  two  firft  remedies 
might  have  fucceeded.  The  fourth  cafe  comes  more  properly 
within  the  defeription  of  true  chronic  gutta  ferena ;  and  elec^ 
tricity  feems  to  have  had  a  fair  trial  with  good  cfFeCl.  Some 
ufeful  practical  remarks  follow  thefe  cafes,  and  two  others  are 
annexed,  in  which  much  advantage  was  derived  from  the  ufe  of 
Turbith  mineral  and  liquorice  powder  ufed  as  a  fternutatory. 

Art.  Xy.  Qbfervations  on  certain  Herpetic  Aft'eCtions,  at¬ 
tended  with  painful  Irriration.  By  J.  C.  Lettfom,  M.  D.-— 
Thefe  Jire  cafes  of  troublcfomc  pruritus  about  the  anus  and 
vagina;  they  are  deferibed  with  brevity  and  accuracy,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  fandtioned  by  fuccefs. 

Art.  XVI.  Remarks  on  the  Angina  Scarlatina  of  1778.  By 
I  Jarhes  Johnfon,  M.  D.  hz.  of  Worcefter. — 'Fhc  remarks  in 
I  this  paper  are,  for  the  mo(t  part,  practical  and  judicious.  The 
following  pafl'age  we  extradt,  bteaufe  it  is  high  time  that  the 
medical  world  ihould  determine  w'hether  fcarlatina  and  cynanchc 
maligna  are  the  fame  difeafe  or  not : 

^  As  to  the  natural  genus  of  the  difeafe,  I  obferved  that  when  it 
entered  fchools,  or  large  families,  it  generally  inftdlcd  the  whole, 
tfpecially  when  the  communication  was  confiderable,  and  the  houfeji 
fmall.  In  fuch  houfes  fome  individuals,  at  their  firll  feizure,  were 
more  orlefs  feyerely  attacked-with  the  fcarlet  eruption,  with  fweliing^ 
rednefs,  and  ulcers  in  the  throat;  yet  others  in  the  fame  family,  in* 
feclcd  from  them  and  by  them,  often  had  the  ulcerated  fore  throat, 
without  any  efflorefcence  or  eruption  on  the  (kin.  Vice'verjay  the  firft 
fei:^d  fometimes  had  the  fimpic  ulcerated  fore  throat  only  ;  and  yet 
others  infedled  by  them  had  the  more  feyere  attack  of  the  difeafe,  of 
fever  and  fcarlet  eruption,  as  well  as  fore  throat.  It  has  conhantly 
been  ften  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  will  be  generally  obferved 
wherever  the  difeafe  prevails,  that  in  both  forms  it  is  infectious ;  aod 
that  the  infeftion  afts  as  it  does  in  all  other  contagious  difeafes;  fome¬ 
times  in  producing  the  difeafe  in  its  fuUefc  form  and  defeription,  and 
fometimes  in  giving  it  only  partially  and  mildly  :  thus  we  found  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa  often  infefting  fome  with  a  mere  ulcerous  fore 
throat;  and,*  in  others,  the  fcarlatina  anginofa  conveyed  by  a  mere 
ulcerous  fore  throat  :  a’ proof  this,  that  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is 
the  fame  in  both  thefe  forms,  and  differs  only  in  degree,  and  in  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  phyric;ian,  and  danger  to  the  patient.  Juft  as  it  happens 
that  a  perfoh  receiving  the  virus  from  a  perfon  who  has  a  dittinft 
fmall-pox,  has  often  .a*  confluent  fmalbpox,  and  *vke  'ver/a.  It  is 
itcedlcfs  to  illuftrate  fo  obvious  a  faft  by  producing  a  greater  variety 
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of  parallel  cafes.  Obfcrvation  then  fuflicicntly  determines  thait^th 
,  fcarlatina  angihofa  and  ulcerous  angina  mutually  produce  each  ojic 
by  infcftion;  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  thefebyjn  a  c^riuderah’^ 
degree  afeertained,  and  a  fixed  point  is  obtained  from  which  obfer. 
vations  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  and  a  proper  jadgmwiu  and 
'  life  made  of  the  obfervations  of  others/ 


Yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fufficient  proofs  have  not  yet 
been  brought  of  fcarlatina’ occurring  more  than  once  during  life^ 
■  while  cynanche  maligna  is  known  frequently  to  infe<ft  the  farr-c 
.  perfons.  Are  they  then  different  modifications  of  the  fame  dif- 

•  .cafe ;  or  is  it  that  the  conftitution  is  not  faturated  wfith  the  d'f- 
cafe  fo  as  to  preclude  a  future  fufeeptibility  of  it,  unlefs  the  fcariet 
Eruption  is  produced  ? 

Art.  XVII.  Of  the  Lepra  Graecorum,  By  William  Fal. 
coner,  M,D.  F.  R.S.  and  C.M.S. — The  opportunities  which 
the  Bath  Hofpital  afforded  of  feeing  this  dileafe,  has  induced 
Dr.  Falconer  to  give  fame  opinions  upon  It;  more  particularly 
26  he  regrets  fo  few  writers  have  written  from  their  own  ob, 
fervations.  Dr.  Cullen,  as  our  author  remarks,  never  faw  it 
and  few  modern  accounts  appear  to  be  taken  from  an  adual  dif. 
crimination  of  the  difeafe.  Dr.  Falconer,  after  giving  an  ac 
curate  defeription  from  the  various  cafes  which  were  the  fub 
of  his  pradlice,  endeavours  to  allign  what  he  conceives  the 
moft  common,  if  not  the  foie  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  He  is  dif. 
pofed  to  trace  it  invariably  to  the  fudden  application  of  cold  to 
fhe  ftomach  or  fkin  when  the  body  is  heated.  Wc  will  not  con- 
teft  this  point  with  a  praftitioner  who  has  had  fuch  large  oppor? 
(unities  of  feeing,  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  But  we  cannot 
help  remarking,  that  were  this  caufe  admitted  in  its  greateft  la- 

*  titude,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  all  difeafes  from  an  event 
that  is  fo  perpetually  occurring.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 

^  remarked,  that  the  frequency  of  the  praftice  without  any  in- 
convenienccy  makes  the  fuppofition  of  danger  at  leaft  proble¬ 
matical.  On  the  cure  the  Doctor  is  lefs  fanguine  than  mol! 
medical  writers.  The  merits  of  all  the  remedies  hitherto  fo 
1  much  extolled,  viz.  the  mercurial  fahs,  mezeripn  and  other 
woods,  and  tindtura  cantharidis,  are  appreciated  with  much 


candour,  according  to  the  obfervations  made  of  their  efFefts 


•  That  a  difeafe  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  iflarJ 
I  fbould  have  been  unknown  to  that  eminent  pliyiician,  appeared  fo  re 
, jnarkable  that  \ye  wilhed  to  refer  to  the  paffage  in  the  nofology.  Pr* 
Falconer  very  attentively  would  have  favedlns  readers  that, trouble) 
:  bat. an  inaccuracy  of  the  printer  rendered  his  quotation  unintelligible 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  corr^ 

nefsin  works  of  ihrs  importanc^^  ^ 
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but  the  fucccfs  of  none  of  them  is  anfwcrable.to  what  wc  have 
been  taught  to  expeft  by  other  writers.  Poflibly  this  may  arife 
'  from  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  being  ufually  referred  to  Bath  as 
the  laft  remedy. 

Art.  XVIII.  Cafe  of  Epilepfy  fuccefsfully  terminated.  By 
J.  C.  Lettfom,  ^cc  — The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  Ja 
-this  paper  is  an  important  obfervation  made  by  the  author,  that 
diluting  liquors  in  large  quantities  tend  more  to  produce  reple¬ 
tion  than  animal  rood  and  wine,  under  certain  reftriitipns. ,  la 
cafes,  therefore  of  repletion,  or  particular  determination, of.  the 
blood  to  the  iicad,  diluting  liquors  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  patient  is  advifed  to  take  hjs  wine  without 
water,  and  to  be  In  dl  other  refpeds  equally  abftemious  of  tbla 
liquors. 

Art.  XIX.  Cafe  of  imperforated  Anus  fuccefsfully  treated* 
ByT.  Mantell,  Dover,  Surgeon,  and  C.M.  S.  In  a  Letter 
to  J.  C.  Lettfom,  M.  D.  &c. — 1  his  v.as  one  of  .thofe  cafes  ia 
which  there  is  no  affiftance  from  nature  to  djreft  the  pradtitioner 
,  where  he  is  to  expedl  the  termination  of  the  redlum.  Another 
unfortunate  attendant  on  it  was,  that  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
faeces  found  their  way  into  the  vagina.  Under  all  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties,  however,  Mr.  Mantell  undertook  the  operation  and  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  particulars  of  the  cafe,  which  are  related  with 
equal  accuracy  and  brevity,  are  well  worth  the  reader’s  perufal, 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


^RT.  XIV.  -  Roman  ConverJhtions\  or^  A  Jhort  Dejeription  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Romr^  and  the  Chambers  of  many  eminent  Romans. 
Intermixed  with  References  to  clafftcal  Authors^  and  van  cm  moral 
RejU^iioni ;  in  a  fuppofed  Converfation  between  fome  Englijh  Gen-^ 
ilemen  at  Rome.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  /•  pp.  440!'  8 VO. 
boards.  Brown.  London,  1792. 


^HIS  ingenious  .work  is  modeftly  addrefled  to  the  young 
reader,  to  w^hom  the  writer,  in  his  advertifement,  firll 
points  out  the  great  uncertainty  attending  the  ftudy  of  Roman 
antiquities,  even  at  Rome  itfelf ;  and  then  proceeds  to  charac- 
terife  his  imaginary  Englifli  gentlemen.  By  thefe  gentlemen 
the  dialogue  is  pleafingly  conduefted.  The  principal  charadter 
is  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman,  who  hath  inftilled  into  his 
young  pupil  the  principles  of  Chriftianity ;  and,  during  his  tra-. 
^yels  into  foreign  countries,  perfeveres  iii  the  fame  plan  of  r^i^ 

Sious  inftFudliqn.  ^  His  name  is  *  he  other  chara^ers, 

iree  yoiihg  gentlemen,  arc  fuppofed  to  be  defcended'from  noble 
Uid  opulent  families,  Educated  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature, 

and 
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»tid  ^  the  ft'ill  more  pleafing  ftudy  of  goodnefs,  their  turns  of 

•  mind)  in  general,  were  amiably  limilar,  though  at  prefent  their 

•  talents  began  to  exert  themfelves  in  difterent  manners,  accord- 

•  ing  to  the  different  profpeCts  which  each  had  now  opening  bt- 

•  fore  his  eyes  of  his  particular  kind  of  life,  or  llation  in  the 

•  world.  The  eldeft,  whofe  family-feat  in  the  Houfe'of  Com- 

•  nrons  was  ready  to  receive  him  on  his  return  to  England,  was 

•  preparing  himfelf  for  that  ftation  with  truly  patriotic  inten- 

•  tions.  He  was  daily,  for  fome  hours,  inflaming  his  mind  with 
^  the  fire  of  ancient  eloquence  :  at  other  hours  he  was  ftill  more 

•  carneft  in  the  purfuit  of  a  more  folid  objeft ;  for  he  was  rc- 

•  folutely  now  entering  on  the  diligent  ftudy  of  the  vaft  and  com- 
plex  fcience  of  parliamentary  and  national  bufinefs;  without 

^  whicii)  indeed,  all  attempts  to  fenatorial  oratory  are  necefliriiy 

•  very  empty' and  vain'^.  I'he  youngeft  of  ihefe  three  friends 
was  heir  to  a  feat  in  the  higheft  affembly  of  the  Britifti  legilb- 

•  ture»  He  did  not,  indeed,  neglect  fuch  proper  political  Ih- 

•  dies,  though  as  yet  he  did  not  follow  them  with  fuch  ardency; 

•  for' he  had  the  happinefs  to  know  that  his  noble  and  good  fa- 

•  ther  was  ftill  in  Itfong  health,  and  to  wifh  that  that  health 
^  might  be  continued  for  many  and  many  years.  His  chief  oh- 

•  je£t,  in  the  mean  time,  efpecially  during  his  refidencc  at 

•  Rome,  Was,  firft,  improvement  in  true  politenefs  of  bcha- 


*  Agreeably  to  this  fentiment  Mr.  Polwhele  exhorts  the  fenator, 
(See  Englilh  Orator,  from  p.  107  to  p.  iii.) 

♦  Gifted  with  previous  knowledge  to  difeufs 
The  multifarious  fubje<fts  that  require 
Deliberative  fkill ;  o’er  Britain’s  ifle 
Extend  thy  cares,  redrefs  her  wrongs,  difclofe 
The  internal  fources  of  her  wealth,  and  roll 
Through  broader  channels  its  dlffufive  tide, 

“  *  .  Oft  too,  with  accurate  attention  watch 

The  empire’s  hoary  fabric !  See  where  clings 
Corruption,  rnining  deep  its  mafly  ilrength 
\Vith  flow  corrofive  canker;  nor  remit 
Thine  efforts  to  dellroy  the  deadly  bane. 

Such  the  high  province  of  the  great  and  good 
Through  many  a  reign  ;  though  oft  their  fancy  glow’ll 
With  idle  projects  and  ainiifive  fehemes 
Utopian  ;  though  their  fond  chimeric  fears 
Ell  itter’d  o’er  weltering  Albion  as  foredw^om’d 
To  faiidte  many  a  harpy  with  her  blood. 

^  Yet,  arm’d  with  no  preparatory  fkill 
In  legal  fcience  ;  ah  !  beware  the  laugh 
Which  fcarce  ‘  the  proud  philofopher  can  fcornl*  ♦ 
not  to  plain  integrity  alone*  .  .  • 

To  plain  un'cuUur’d  taleiUs%’-~ 
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‘  vlour;  and,  fccondly,  inftrudlion  in  the  elegant  arts  of  ar- 
‘  chlteflure,  painting,  fculpturc,  &c,  of  which  he  might  aftcr- 
‘  wards  hope  to  become  an  cncouragcr  at  home,  in  humble  imi- 
‘  tatioh  of  his  moft  amiable  young  fovereign.  The  third,  though 
‘  loving  his  country  like  the  firft  of  thefe  his  young  friends,  and 

<  admiring  the  arts  like  the  fecond,  yet  had  fixed  his  plan  of 

<  life  on  a  different  defign.  His  prudent  objeft  was  the  family- 
‘  life  of  a  worthy  country-gentleman ;  in  which  ftation,  how« 

‘  ever,  he  hoped  to  continue,  for  many  years,  in  a  proper  man- 
^  ner,  the  fame  kind  of  ftudies  in  which  he  had  been  happily 
‘  educated  in  his  earlieft  youth.’ 

It  was  in  the  firft  year  of  his  prefent  majefty  that  the  travellers 
are  faid  to  have  arrived  at  Rome,  and  to  have  pafted  feveral 
months  in  furveying  the  vaft  variety  of  curioiities  which  that 
city  prefents  to  obfervation. 

The  converfations  which  compofe  this  volume,  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  fuggefted  by  objects  that  immediately  ftrike  the  fenfes: 
they  rife,  in  natural  order,  from  the  moft  inte/efting  feenery. 
The  claffical  fcholar  here  renew's  his  acquaintance  wdth  the  molt 
celebrated  perfonages  of  antiquity;  and  thofe  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  contemplated  through  a  glafs  darkly,  he  now  obfervei 
through  a  clear  medium,  brought  nearer  to  his  view.  Cha- 
rafters  and  events  are  thus  diftin6tly  marked  from  the  time  of 
Romulus  to  that  of  Scipio  ^milianus. 

With  much  learning  the  author  intermixes  a  great  deal  of 
piety*  There  is  a  vein  of  religioufnefs,  indeed,  runs  through 
the  whole  performance.  Of  the  author’s  devotional  fpirit  the 
firft  day’s  converfation  prefents  us  with  the  following  ftriking 
fpecimen : 

‘  Retired  and  filent  rural  abodes,  where  the  mind  can  without  in- 
terruj^tion  give  itfelf  up  to  ftudy,  have  been  always  beloved  by  all  the 
children  of  philofophy.  Such  were  the  retirements  of  ;  and 
fuch,  probably,  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ffory  of  Numa’s  fricndlhip 
with  the  wood-nymph  Eggria.  For,  on  examination  into  the  charac* 
ter  of  Egeria  yow  will  probably  find  it  to  be  a  mere  allegorical  per* 
fonage.  Dionyfius  fays,  that  fome  writers  deferibe  her  as  one  of  thu 
mufes,  Plutarch  fays  the  fame.  But,  befides  the  obvious  meaning 
of  this  pleafing  mythology,  Plutarch  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  per* 
haps  fomething  of  far  greater  importance  lay  ftiadowed  under  it.  Per* 
haps,  indeed,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  dillant  allufion  to 
that  moft  fublime  doftrine  which  has  contUtuted  the  chief  happincfi 
of  the  philofophers  of  all  ages,  viz.  that  the  Deity  really  condefccndl 
to  give  attention  to  the  pious,  retired  meditations  of  the  humble  and 
merciful  man.  Nor  is  ii  ftrange  that  the  peity  (liould  be  imagined 
thus  to  dwell  with  fuch  who  are  eminently  virtuous;  for  it  is  the  doc« 
trine  of  truth  itfelf  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  graciou/ly  cQndcfcend 
to  communicate  its  fpirit  to  the  devout  and  faithf  ul,  incrcafing  their 
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goodnefs  and  happinefs  of  heart,  every  day  ftill  more  and  more,  and 
inspiring  into  their  breads  the  dedgns  of  all  their  future  good  adions.’ 


We  fincercly  unite  with  our  author  in  thefe  pleafing  fenti. 
dents.  ‘  Notwithftanding  we  think  there  are  feveral  paffages  in 

*  Roman  Converlations*  that  have  too  fanitified  an  air,  or  bor¬ 
der  a  little  upon  enthuiiafm,  ^  I'he  following  dny  being  Sun- 

*  day^  the  courfe  of  Crito^^  ledlures  were  lufpended/— ^  The 
^  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  fuch  that  he  could  with 
‘  humble  confidence  call  it  an  holy  work/ — *  He  wilhtd  he 
‘  cbald|  in  the  humbleft  manner,  be  aifittant  to  his  young 

*  friends  in  adapting  and  dr  edithg  the  Jiudy  of  the  Reman  hijiory 
\  U  the  hefi  and  u  ifeji  purpofes  of  a  (^hrijiian  educationd^^  If  Roilin 
^  bad  been  buried  at  Rome,  Crito  would  probably,  before  he 
‘  began  this  courfe  of  lectures,  have  frequently  taken  a  (olitary 
‘  WiJk  to  his  grave ;  and  there,  by  the  fide  of  his  tomb,  have 

*  filently  prayed  that  a  fpark  of  that  celeftial  fire  of  love  which 

*  warmed  and  illumined  the  heart  of  that  good  man  might  alfo 

*  defeend  on  him,  however  unworthy  of  it/ 

This  work,  we  conceive,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  iHuJiratmh 
of  antiquity.  I'ranfitions  from  incidents  or  perfonages  in  an¬ 
cient' hiftory,  to  thofe  of  modern  times  have  always  an  agreeable 
cdFedl.  ^  I'he  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  had. bought* 

*  fome  of  the  Venetian  hiftorians,  obferved  that  in  the  modern 

*  hiftory  of  Italy  fomething  might  be  found  very  fimilar,  and 

^  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the  noble  behaviour  of  Carniilus.  I  mean,  i 
faid  he,  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  when  Venice  (which  city^ 
^  once  feemed  to  be  rifing  to  rival  the  ancient  glory  and  pow’er 

*  of  Rorrie  And  Athrns)  was,  on  a  fudden,  reduced  tb  almoft  as 

*  great  diftrefs  as  Rome  in  the  time  of  (Jamillus^  or  Athem  in  that 

*  of  ThemiJIodes  or  drijiides.  With  what  plcafiire  did  you,  dear 
‘  Sir  (fpeaking  to  the  youngeft  gentleman),  during  our  ftay  at 

*  Venice,  vifit  the  fenate-houfe  of  that  republic,  being  informed 

*  that  it  was  adorned  with  the  hiftory  of  the  chief  heroifms  of 
‘  that  nation,  painted  by  Titian  and  others,  the  principal  mafters 
‘  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Britijh  houfe 
S  of  lords  is  adorned  with  thofe  rich  tapeftries  reprefenting  the 

*  viftories  over  the  Spanifti  armada?  But  how  particularly  were 
‘  you  (turning  to  Crito’s  pupil)  plcafed  in  finding‘in  the  middle 

*  of-that  grand  fenatorial  chamber,  and  immediately  fronting  the' 
^  ducal  throne,  a  large  pidture  reprefenting  this '  delivery  of  the 
‘  Vemtian  ftate  by  Vittor  Pifani ;  and  that  great  and  good  man 
‘  joined  with  the  Doge  Cornaro  in  a  foleran  religious  as  well  as 
^  triumphal  proceflion  on  that  great  occafion  ?* 

Our  author’s  deferiptions  of  .places  are  in  general  fliort,  but ' 
fuficiently  marked.  The’following  is  a  good  account  ofvthat  • 
peJUlential  air  which  feems  fo  great  an  obftacle  to  the  modern 
‘  ’  patriots 
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Art.  XV.  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  ' 

•  _  *  ^  ^  « 

On  the  recent  Eruptions  of  Mount.  Etna.  By  M.  V Allman!^ 


^HE  author  dates  his  obfervations  at  MeJJtna^  the  laft  day  of 
\  the  month  of  June,  of  the  prefent  year,  at  which  time  thp 
eruptions  had  by' no  means  ceafed. 

He  obferves,  that  from  the  25th  to  the  30th  of  May,  no  ob- 
fen^ation  of  any  kind  could  be  made,  the  mountain  being  con- 
ftantly  covered  by  clouds  of  a  remarkable  denlity.  The  only 
fift  which  could  then  be  come  at,  refpeiling  the  eruption 
thk  had  already  been  announced,  was  gatJicred  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  environs,  who  ftated  that  the  torrent  of  lava^ 
^ijich  had  diredled  its- courfe  towards  the  philofopher’s  tower, 
af^  .havin^  reached  the  valley  of  Trefoglietti,  had  fuddenly 
t^^ied  at  Cifazzo.  k  had  extended  itfelf  over  a  fpace  of  about 
tekmiles.  ^  '  '  .  '  ' 

On 


Foreign  Intelligence  * 

patriots  of  Rome  in  their  proje6ls  for  repeopUng  the  defert  parts  ^ 
d  Italy.  ^  During  the  autumnal  months  the  low  lands  alorig‘the  " 
‘  coaft  of  Italy^  from  Naples  almoft  to  GenoUj  are  extremely  mt- 
I  ^  wholefome,'  The  air  of  the  Italian  marfties  is  full  of  a  malign 
‘  and  even  deadly  poifon.  And  there  are  other  very  poifonous  • 
‘  damps  which  rife  during  autumn  in  feveral  places  of  Italy, 

‘  from  the  burnt  minerals  of  its  ftrange  foil.  In  the  plains  round!  * 
‘  Romcy  many  parts,  though  neither  low  nor  wet,  are  yet  very' 

‘  peftilential.  But  look  on  the  hills  round  you  in  this  profpeit; 

‘  They  are  all  full  of  the  remains  of  extinguilhed  volcanos, 

‘  which  probably  raged  before  the  flood  with  greater  fury  than 
‘  £tna  or  Vefuvius  at  prefent.  Naturalifts  alfo  tell  us,  that  moft^ 

‘  part  of  thefe  extenfive  Roman  plains,  which  lie  at  their  feet, 

‘  has  pafled  through  the  operation  of  the  fire/ - ‘  We  find 

<  the  ancient  hiftorians  continually  fpeaking  of  plagues  and  fick- 
*  neflfes  at  Rome.  Some  of  them  call  its  climate,  caelum  gravel 
‘  and  Btvy  fays,  Luliamur  in  pejiilenti  et  arido  circa  urbem  folo.^ 

On  the  whole,  we  have  derived  much  entertainment  froni  this 
work,  which  we  do  not  fcruple  to  recommend  to  the  perufal  of 
every  young  perfon  who  has  read  the  Roman  writers  with  fome 
degree  of  atte;ption.  For  the  ftyle  of  *  Roman  Cbnverfations/ 
it  is  in  general  eafy,  though  not  eloquent  or  always  accurate. 
Much  is  doubdefs  to  to  be  allowed  to  converfation.  We  do  not 
expeft  a  high  polifli  in  dialogue ;  we  do  not  look  for  rhythm. 
Blit  we  are  hurt  by  afperities ;  we  are  difpleafed  with  negli¬ 
gence. 


*1 


384  '  '  *J^riigrt  Inftllt^enci 

On  the  firft  of  june,  towards -the  evenrng,  on  the  height  called 
Solfizio,  about  lix  niifcs  beneath  the  crw/rr,'  a' fiiiall ‘voioiVie  of^ 
fmokC)  named  by  the  inhabitantsyi/w^^^^?,  Was  perceived*  Dur-^ 
ing  the  night  a  torrent  of  tire*  was  difcoveted,'  tfefcehdii^-rapidly 
from  this  height,  and  flowing  into  the  Valldy  of‘AcquVNuova.  ‘ 

For  the  four  following  days  the  fmolce-  iflued  alternately,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,*  from*  the  mvfrf*  and  the^new  opening. 
On  the  night  of  the  fifth,  a  wtvf  fumaroh^  much  neafer  the  funi- 
mit,  was  perceived.  '  ‘  **  * 

During  the  whole  of  the  fixth  the  eafterh  fide  of;  the 'moun¬ 
tain  was  covered  by  a  very  thick  bla^!:k  fmoke,  a  fufe' indication  of 
a  new  eruption  having  taken  place.  Accordingly  at  ten  o^clock  at 
tiight  another  torrent  of  fire,  at  the  fouthefn  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain, -.which  is  fomewhat  more  elevated  thari  tlVe  height  oPSoI- 
fizio,  was  obferved  to  defcehd.  It  rah  in  a  ferpentine  dire£tioa 
through  the  fpace  of  a.  league,  and  was  extihguifiied  by  mid¬ 
night.  On  the  feventh,  however,  the  firft  torrent  had  reached 
Mount  Arcimifla,  where  it  formed  two  briTiiches,  and  threatened 
the  valley  of  St.  Gioachim. 

On  the  eighth  and  ninth  thefe  two  branches,  the  only  ones  in 
motion,  were  examined.  As  the  fupcrficies  was  condenfed,  and 
its  colour  abfolutely  the  fame  with  that  of  the  external  coat  of 
the  extinguiftied  torrents,  it  was  impolTible  to  difeover  the  courfe 
of  thefe  branches  in  any  other.way  .than  by  the  noife  which  the 
motion  of  large  portions  of^ fuperficial  Zvw,  breaking  and  detach¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  evd'V  dfredHon,  occaftcmddt  thefe  p^ortidhs  of 
Java  were  impelled  by  the  fluid  currdrtt  In  motion' beneath  them. 
The  fire  was  not  vifible  till" Within  aBput^d  mjle^pf  the 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tarrerit  bnlv,  in  the  tame  >yay,  that 
‘ificles  difpofe  themfeh^es  in' river  vvht^h  is^hotas  yet  completely 
frozen  over. 


At  about  an  hundred  Daces  f(oi^rtl^c,  opening,  it  was  noticed/ 
thaf  the  burning,  maUer,  iiqw^  m  large-  quantities,  both  front 
the  apertuTe  itlelf,  and  fcveral  crevices  by  which  it  was  fur- 
rounacd. .  It.made- a  progrefs  about.fixtccn  feet-’in  i  mi- 
niite,  l)ut  flackened  its  pace  as  it  ir'etired^  ‘infomiich  that  at  the 
diftance  of  a  mile  ftom  the  apettureV  'it‘'fi6wed''tw6^yards  only 
within  the  fame  foace  of  time.  k‘‘ha^  bSeh  feafonabl'y ’conjee- 

fiifed-'that  the  in  itS‘’rtrntrref<.  frirmiQ 


tufed/thatj 
and  thofe  in 


^the/avaj  in  its'prbgrefs,  fdrttis  vefy  ddep^^^ 
n  a  variety  ofdiredtion^.ifince*  m  toll^ 


c  couris 


of  tife  torrent,  it  was  poflihle  ifi  f^me^^parts^^q  a^Tqach;jt 
fix  or  eight  yards,  whilftTn  others. the  heat  wa^lp^exceflive^tliat 
it  Wa's^neceflary  to  retire  to  a  confiderable  dlA 

Th^b*. three  torrents  of  whid^ flowed  .fr  Mount  Arcf- 

m iflaTtTOk,  duu(^  ^veraF  V^y  irfe^  courfe^  The 

foutfiwn  one,  aher  haying  driven^o  flight. he 

fhepherds, 


■crQ 
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fhephcrds,  liarned  fcveral  wodds.and  vineyards,’ and  parched  the 
furface  ^e  adjacent  plains,  fell  into  a  deep  v^ley  which  ferves 
as  a  bed  to  tKe  torrents,  and  having  reached  the  foot  of  Mount 
Arione,  naturally  flopped. »  Its  breadth  was  about  twenty  yai  Js, 
and  its  height  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  middle  brahcii  was  the 
we^keft,'  and  was  arrtllcd  in  its  progrefs  by  the  firft  vineyard  it 
rtict^^with.  The  .'third,  which  defeended  by  La  Scala  de  San 
Giajcpmo,  oH^  the.  other  . fide  of  Mount  Arione,  .and  which 
threatened  the  territory  of  Tre  Caftagne,  took  a  more  northerly 
diredion  inco  the  valley  of  Cava  Sicca. 

•  4  ^  0  -  j  _ 

I  learn  this  moment  that  it  Has  deftroyed  Zafarano,  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  the.  diftridf  .called  Piano  Grandi,  and  makes  its  ap-  - 
preaches  tc^’tbe  fea  in  a  diredljon  towards  Rippfto,  .at  two 
leagues  ^diftanqe  from  Saormine.  Should  it  reach  the  latter 
place,  it  wjll  have  run  over  about  fifteen  leagues  of  ground* 
The  damage  it  has  caufed  is  already  very  confiderable. 


F^r  NOVEMBER  1792', 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


.  _  .  :  %  .1  j.,  . 

^  Animal  Ek^citj^and  Magnetifm,  dmcnJhateJ  afiet 
tht  Natuny  ^ith  nnv  Ideas  upen  Matter  and  Motion.  In 

Tw  Parts.  Byjht  Rev.yabn  Bsfl^^PTofeffGr  of.  that  Science 9  and 
the  only  Per/on  ant h6ri/ed  \  iy  Patents  from  the  firft  Koiilitj  in  Franca 
to  teach  and  prailije  that  Science  in  England ,  Ireland,  i^c.  8  VO* 
Printed  for  the  Author. 

.^OTHING  can  be  fo  eafy  as  to  prove  any  abfurdity,  if  the 
ibllowiAg,  the  firft  fentence  of  the  pamphlet,  is  to  be  adtaitt^ 
s  a  datum :  „  .  -  .  1 

/  There  is  an^uniyerfal  fluid  which  fills  all  fpace.  Every  body  ia 
idoWed  wdrh  a  certain  quantity  of  elediye  fluid.  There  cxifts  an^ 
tt^&ipn  or^fympathy  and  antipathy  between  animwd  bodies.  I'he 
niverfaT  <cuiTeht,  of  the  uniyerial  fluid  arc  the  caufe  and  exiftence  pf'^ 
odiei.  One  may  accelerate  thofe  currents  in  a  body,  and  produce^ 
^fis  dti^Yeff^mauU/m^  which  Is  done  by  afting  rccipr^ally  ou  one; 
^py  incjcaiSpg  the  c^jrrcnVs  going  acrofs  their  interliices  or . 
in  conifequeni^  of  thp  of  the  operator.^ 

ll*r;’wchihg  the  elements  oKa  Tcicuce’it  is  not  ufual  at  once  to  iir. 
^duce  tyraiiito  all  its  pfoiFunditi^!  Nor  is  it  ufual  for  thofe 
^pwifh  to  inform  the  world  to  begin  by  taking  fuch  thinj;s  for  faiftf , 
if  they  aix  fo,  muft  be  demodftrablej^  but  of  whictar  we  have 

I  *w«,  aiv,  VQL.  XX.  NOV.  1792,  ®  ^ 
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no  otlker  proof  than  the  aiTeruon  of  the  ptof^iTor^  ^  Till  .therefore  oqj 
author  explains  what  he  ineans  hy^his  currents,  reciprocal  anions,  &c. 
we  mull  not  attempt,  with  only  a  Common  education,  to' review  his 
work,  ^  .  I  ;  .  ^  . 

T’  **'*<^r 

Art#  Eulogiuni  on  Benjam'n  Tranklin^  LL,  D*^PreJiJent  of  tU 

'  A^trican  Philo/cphical  Societjy  (Sfc,  tife.  delivered  March  1,  1791, 
in  PhilaJelphidy  before  both  Houfes  of  Congrefs^  and  the  American  Phi* 
loJophicaVSocihyj  fefr.  By  William  Smithy  D,  D.  one  of  the  Viet* 
Prefidenfs  of  the  Jard  Society  y  and  ProvoH  of  the  College  and  Academy 
*  ofPhiiadelphia,'  pp.  39.  8vo.  is^  Cadell.  London,  1791  • 

Not  alone  with  the. eloquence  of  well-rounded  periods— not  alore 
with  the  harmony  of  finilhed  declamation — does  Dr,  Smith  pronounce, 
the  eulogium  of  that  venerable  fage,  that  patriot,  that  patriarch  of 
America,  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  his  friend, the  partaker 
focial  hours,. the  chofen  companion  of  his  political  parfuits. 
From  fuch  a  man  much  was  to  be  expelled?  and  it  is  but  juflice  to  Dr. 
Smith  to  fay,  that  much  has  been  performed.  After  having  taken  a  ra¬ 
pid  view  of  his  public  charaftcr,  Dr.  Smith  proceeds  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  Ihort  ^count  of  the  younger  part  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  life : 

“  befeended  from  parents,  who  firft  fettled  in  America  above  an 
hundred  years  ago  *,  he  was  born  at  Bofton,  in  January,  1706.  The 
account  of  his'education,  which  was  fuch  only  as  the  common  fchooh 
of  that  day  afforded,  the  various  incidents  of  his  younger  years,  and 
the  different  occupations  and  profeffions  for  which  his  parents  feemej 
to  have  intended  him,  before  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  in 
the  printing  bufinefs,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  although  recorded 
by  himfelf,  and  full  of  inftruClion,  i  fhall  leave  wholly  to  his  biogra¬ 
phers,  till  his  arrivafat  Philadelphiai  about  the  eighieentK  year  of  his 
age;  to  which  city  he  came  from  the  city  of  New-York,- partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  land  on  foot,  his  (lock  of  clothes  and  cafh  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  to  feek  for  employment  as  a  journeyman  printer -f;.  But 
by  induftry,  and  the  application  of  his.grcat  natural  talents  to  bufi- 
hefs,  he  foon  was  enabled  to  procure  a  prefs;  and  to  ftand  upon  his 
own  footing.’  ,  . 

J,.  •  *  '  I  .  •  V  •  '  ’  Ha/ing 


♦  His  father,  Jofiah  Franklin,  fettled  in  New-England  in  1682; 
amd  his  mother,  Abiah  Folger,  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Fojger,of. 
Nantucket,  one  of  the  firll  fettlers  of  that  country. 

•  +  The  account 'of  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia;  as  drawn  up  by  the 
accurate  and  elegant  compilers  of  his  life  in  that  valuable  Work,  the 
Univir/al  Afyhtm  and  Columbian  Magazines  publlftied  by  William 
^Young  in  Philadelphia,  is  as  follows: — ^  After  a  paffage  of  three 
dkysy  he  arrived  from  Bofton  at  New-York,  and  imnriediately  appli^i 
to  William  Bradford,  the  printer  of  that  place  (who  was  the  firft 
•ptinter  in  Pennfylvania),  who  could  give  him  no  employment,  but 
advifed  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to.  his  fon,  Andrew  Bradford. 
Ffom  Ncw-York  to  Philadelphia  Franklin  travelled,  partly  by  water. 
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HftviBg  purfued  him  in  his^  political  and  philofophkai  ctrt^r^  Dr.' 
Smith  M  length  conUufts  him  XO  ih^U  bourm  ffom  injobicb  no  tra^veOrr 
titums/  ^  -  '•  » 

'  Dr.  Franklin,  having  taken  leave  of  the  court’  of  France,  left 
Paffy  on^ the  12 of^  July,  and  arrived  ait  Phil^elphia  the  i3tb  of 
SepteintTer,  i7?St  where  he  was.  welcomed  with  Joy  J>y  his  fellow- 
ci&ens  of  all  claffes;  and,  in  teftimony 'lof  their  heart-felt  fenfe  ot 
his  eminent  virtues  and  pad  fervices;  he  was  qnanimoufly  elcfted  by* 
them  to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  forThe  three  fucceed* 
Jng'ycars,  being  the  longed  term,  which  the  cohdituilon  of  Penrifyl-* 
vania  then  allowed.  During'  that  term  he  was  alfo  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  general  convention'  for  forming  and  ^dabKftHng  a  cohfti- 
^ion  for  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and,  on  the  i8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  1787,  that  illullrious  body  having  concluded, their  labours,: 
Dr.  Frapklin,  in ’conjunftion  with  his  colleagues,  of  Pennfylvania, 
prefented  the  refult  of  the  fame  to  the  fpeaker  and  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentadves,  with  the  following  (hort  addrefs ;  '  , 


I  R, 


‘  I  have  the  very  great  fatisfaftion  of  delivering  to  you,  and  tel 
this  honourable  Houfe,  the  re/ult  of  our  deliberations  in  the  late  con*^» 
Hfintion,  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  meafures  recommended  ' By  I 
that  body  will  produce  happy  efFefts  to  this  commonwealth,  as  well  at» 
to  every  other  of  the  United  States.’-^ — He  then  .prefented,  at  tho 
fpeaker’s. chair,  the  cokftitution^  agreed  to  in  convention,  for  the  go-- 
vemment.of  the  United  States.  '  The  remainder  of  his  term  of  office 
in  the  government  he  devoted  to  the  wife  and  prudent  adminiftratipn 
of  its  duties  ;.ib  far  as  the  growing  infirmities  of  his  years,  and  the 
painful  diforder  with*  which  he  had  ocen  long  afflifted,  would  permit. 
During  the  moft  excruciating  .paroxyfms  of  .that  djforder,  he  firove 
to  conceal  his  pain,  Mh  he  might  not  give  pain  to  tfcofe  around  him  ; 
and  he  would‘ofien  fay,  that  he  felt'the  greaieft  alleviation  of  hh  owm^ 
pains  in  the  occafions  which ^  were  offered  him  of  doing  good  to  others  ; 
and  which  he  never  negleded  to  the  lateft  moments  of  his  life/ 

We  would  here  put  a  period  to  our  review  of.  this  performance, 
by  recommending  the  perufal  of  it  to  all  our  readers,  .but  that  we 
cannot  refift  the  inclination  of  pronouncing  a  (hort  eulogium  onTTiis 
great,  this  good,  man,  ourfelves.  Bom*  of.  parents:  uei^er  poffeffed 


and  fifty  miles  by  land  on  fobt,  through  rain  and  dirt;  fufpefted  and 
in  danger  of  being  cakeniinto  ciifiody  as  a  runaway  fervanU  :  Oria 
Sunday  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  .he*  ^landed^^t 
Marktt-ffrect  wharf,  in  a  veryv  dirty  condition,  in .  the  clothes  in 
which  he  had  travelled  from  New*¥ork,  weary  and  hungry,  having 
becor  without  reft  and  fopd.for  fome  time,  a  perfeA  firanger  to  every 
body,  and  his  whole  (lock  of  caffi  coniifting  of  a  Dutch  dollar.  Such 
Was  the  entry  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  Philadelphia,  From  fach 
begii^gs  did;  he  rife  to  the  higheft  efninence  and  refpediability,  not 
tnty  in  Amcricaj  but  amongft  ^1  civilifed  nations/ 

B  b  J  of 


^  wiydtkiioi^  powA  he  attskiecH  by'hit^^hiiAleftQet 
tbe  gttoft^ewaltwfcniUiop*  *  The  foUe  of*  patronage'  cheercfd  Irim  not 
on  his  journey— fmoothed  not  the  rugged  path  on  whlch  he  trod^he 
wandered  onward  ^ with  firm  and'  fearkfi  tre^ ; .  and ;  whtk  with  one 
band’ he  (mE^^theligbtmng  from  heaven, ^wiik.^e  other  he  fnatched 
a  whole  pfk>fU  from  the  grafp  of  defpo^mj  and  tbe  giipc'^  of  op. 
preiSom  ^ J  ' 

EnpuUfMlmntctUi/ctptrnmqju.iyromni* 

^RT«  i8«  Cr§fi  P,artn§n  i  \a  Com$dy^  in  As  f!erformdm 

^  H9,Tdkntrt-R<r^Ql  in  tbn  Ibymn/rkct^  By  *a\lJadyi  10&,,  8va 
.  C:  and  Qi  Keaifley*  London,  1792; 

•  .Qsmedy Teems  to  have  withdrawn*  herfelf  from  thr  literary  hori. 
aon^  and  to  haW-refigDed  her  place  to  anihtrufive  abordonj  dif; 
torted  o^prhig  of  ii^unMnc  and  farced  Of  oar  old  comedies  it 'has 
be^  faidi  that  the  wit  they  contained  was  iM  grofs  and'  indecent— of 
our  modern  ones  it  may  te'oUenredI  that 'they  contain*  no  wit  at  aU; 

In  ibort,  the  fame  revolution  has  taken  place  in  our  comedics.as  has 
occurred  in  our  manners.  *  The  manly  manners  of  oor  anceftors,’ 
f^s  aivexy  ingeii|oufl  writer^:*  mi  have.*  exchanged  for  tke  inanners 
o/tWQihem  .WeJmve^gain^iQ  gentleocfr  and  humanity  ;  we>have 
loOi  iojbmim&>ofmciTe,  as^'^ftrenj^'of  conllitution.  Tbevicesof  I 
our  inorc  remote  aocefiotrs  .were  great  and  ferocious ;  ours  are  of  fofter 
temp erameat,  but  more  difiiied/  Inpoint  :ofi  quantity  their:  foUieg^ 
bore  but  aTmaU  proportion  to  our  frivotitm ;  in  Ihbrt;  we  have  loft^ 
iatobaceo ;  but  wechive  .made  it  up  iapomadesi  ia^edSmees, 'and  ia* 
haw  poiMdcc;’*«*-^A£ier  this  exondbm  dc  may  beTnppoiedthat  the  co- 
iiiedy  xxf  Pursuers  will  not recerve  particular  approbadow^indeed^ 

we.maficQiifefr  thativehaya^  ~ 

TravtllM  'with  toil  thro^  'fiVe  4ong  afts, 

lwl4t€iot  .befuppofediiioi»eTen  .that  m  niean  to  depreciate*  it  below* 
tba%gtnetali^  ofmoderb  comedies*^ far  from*  it--H¥e^  would  only  be 
uodciftoad.toemeany  that  it  neither 4*iieis«above^*  nor  finks  beidsV;  thit 
levehof  their  merit.  Twoof  thacharafters,  thofeiof  Gener^bTduch* 
teca)d^d  Lady  Diaim  T)u^^  ares  well  imagined,'’ and* ^tolerabW 
dfawn^t  and  tb^ictne  betweeii  them,  ^ia  whkbthey  attempt  to  dih 
guife  their  mntuakdi^irfb,  is  the  beft  in  the<  whole^pieee; 

AaT.  1 9.-^  Tit  Moskru  Miniature  \  a  Ntmlv  In  Two  Volumes.  PP*  57®* 

^  izmo.  6s.  Tew^«  Hookbam  and  Cor  Loadon,  |.792«. 

The  folloa'ing  advertifement  is  prefixed  to  the  work : 

!  Thaatitbor.of '2heifolkw4ii^-^fiitets,*confcioos  of  ^th<hdefefrs  of " 
her  fiffi  literary  efibri^reipe&fiiHyappeals  to  the  candour  of  her  noble' 
aod  wocuiy  fubferibers  in  paiticaUr^  and  a  generous  public  io  gmer^» 
reqoeftiog  thatJeind  indulgence  uddcb-Uberal  minds  are  ever  difpakd 
to  ^ant,  and  with  which  it  will  be-hor  greateft4\oiUHir%]tdhnppint^^ 
to  w  favoured.^  -  ^  -  .....  -  •  ^ 

Taa  requeftfc  modeibAve  caMOt-refofe^to  accede.^  Bet  wewoeld  ' 
adviie  the  young  lady  tu  i&ake  a  proper  ufe  of'Our  io^gcnce** 


Asr, 
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As  t  ^^1-I>tiiit«d  piftlAie'^of 'htmiftn  aflain^  Cohtkiniftg*  j>ift 
dclinettiott  of  chara^^  ’a^pfo^  4ifpo6rioh  of  aha  (hide 

of  kiii»aalifi9~asMforring  ,tlie  neceiEty  of  moral  cibl>gati6ti--^aa4  as 
lACulcating  the  excellence  of  aftive  benevolence — a  novel  is  ‘ehittled 
toe  degree  of  praiie  by  no  means  meMoefe.  But  it  has  anforiunaiely 
happened  that  many  *writef^>  who  have  wiflied  to  attain  this  eonfiiav- 
mauohy  have''niii!aken  the  rpad  that  leads' to  it*..  They  have  ibpji^Qfed 
that  brilliant  tints  aiid  gaudy^  colours  are  the* well-painted  piilurejof 
human  affairs— that  eccentric  and  over-drawn  charaflers  arc  natural 
—that  the  light  and  (hade  of  human  life  confiff  in  hurried  and  fud* 
den  tranfitioos — and,  above  all,  they  have  miflaken  the  i^e  mefat 
of  fentiment  for  the fitrling  ore  of  aftivc  benevolence.  It  is  not,^there- 
forcra  matter  of  wonder  that,  mth  the  beft  wilhes,  they  have  pioduced 
confcquences  by  no  means  auxiliary  to  the  cauJe  of  virtue. 

Of  the  prefent  novel  we  have  much  to  fay  in  commendation.  TTid 
author*  feems  to  have  fet  out  with  a  wifli  to  do  good,  and  with  fuffi- 
cient  judgment  to  dired  him  in  the  patn.  His  Frederic  and 

Uuifa  are  well  worthy  of  imitation.  Tlie  other  fubordinate  charac* 
ters  are  drawn  with  no  carelefs  pencil;  and,  with  refped  to  incident, 
the  author  feems  not  much  to  have  *  o'erfteppM  the  modefty  eff 
lie.*  . 

Aax.  2 ,  The  Barom/s  ef  Beaumont :  a 2fon;eL  By  a  Lady.  pp.  511, 

.  2  vols.  6s.  few^.  Kobinfons,  London,  1792. 

This  novel  pofleffes  a  - mediocrity  of  merit.  The  incidents' are 
neither  new,  nor  very  old — the  charaders  neither  vigoroiJfly  nor 
feebly  drawn— the  language  »dtfer”very  elegant  nor  very  mean. 

r.  22.  A  concife  Hijloiy  of  the  County  and  City  of  CheftcTf  from  tko 
mofi  authentic  and  refpe^able  Authors ;  oc/VA  dejeriptivt  and  iivety 
Obferu^ions  on  the  Manners,  Cu/ioms,  lAc.  of  the  Inhabitants  j  atjo 
the  Life  of  St.  Warburgh,  the  memorable  Founder  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cbefer  ;  containing  feoseral  hifiorical  faSs  Hnotthy  iho  Notice  of  the 
TraoHller  and  the  Man  of  Letters.  Embrllijhed  nvith  an  okgant  Groused 
Flan  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  ChofUr,  taken  from  a  recent  Seervey^ 
pp.  140.  izmo.  2s.  fewed.  Sae).  London.  No  Date. 

The  hJftory  feems  to  be  accurate ;  but  wc  could  have  dl^JCrtfed  w^tB 
tie  lively' ohkmxioiis. 

t%f  BUxaketb  Ferey  ;  a  Novell  fmmiei  on  FaSs.  In  Tnuo  Fo» 
lumes.  pp.  386.  i2mo.  6s.  fewe^  Hamilton.  London,  1792.  / 

If  a  perfon  Ihould  be  confined  in  one  of  the  folitary  Sctlly  ijlands^ 
d  if  that  Tame  perfon  (hould  have  no  other  books  to  perufe  but  the 
0  volumes  of  Elizabeth  Percy,  he  might  perha^  be  ted)  p ted  to  traA 
d  through  them.  In  any  other  fituation  we  are  perfuiocd  that  he 
kotdtkisot  accomplifli  the  pemfal  of  the  Arft  Jin  pages* 
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Art*  <4*  Narrative  of  Fa^s  relating  to  fome  Time-Keepers ^  e^n* 
firn^eJ  iy  Mr.  Thomtts  Mudge^  for  ihe'Dif^ery  of  the  Longitude  at 
Sea  :  Together  nuith  Ohferhjations  upon  the  Condu^  of  the  Afronomtr 
Jtojal  refptding  them,.  *  By  Thomas  Mudge,’  jun.  of  Lincoln  s  Inn, 
pp.  94.  8vo.  2S.‘  Payne*  London,  1792.  .  ,  . 

;  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge  has  conftrufted  two  time-keepers,  for  deter- 
inining  the  longitude  at  fea,  with  a  view  to  the  reward  <rfFercd  by  aft 
of-  parliament ;  but  in  confequence  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  Dr. 

aftronomer  royal,  who  is  confulted  by  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  the.claim  of  the  artill,  to  the  public 
reward,  was  rejefted.  An  appeal  from  the  decifion  of  Dr.  Mafkclyne, 
by  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  being  meditated,  Mr.  Mudge, 
jun.  fubmits  the  prefent  narrative  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  in 
the  hope  of  thence  obtaining  their  countenance  and  fupport  to  his 
claim*  Neither  the  limits  of  our  journal,  nor  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Mudge’s  narrative,  will  permit  us  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  the 
fubjeft.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  reprefents  Dr.  Mafkelyne  as  a 
determined  enemy  to  all  mechanical  attempts  for  difeovering  the  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  even  accufes  the  aftronomer  royal  of  difingenuous  beha¬ 
viour,  in  fruftrating  the  fuccefs  of  his  paternal  claim,  when  under  the 
conlideraiion  of  the  board. 

^  *  e 

Art*  25*  An  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled^  A  Narrati've  if  FaPisl' 
lately  puhlijhed  by  Mr,  Thomas  Mudge,  'Junior,  reluting  to  f?rie  Timt^ 
^  Kiefers  confiruSled  hy  his  Father  Mr,  Thomas  Mudge ;  therein  is 

*  gi*ven '  nn  Account  of  the  Trial  of  his  Firji  Time-Keeper ,  ahd  of  de 
,  three  Trials  of  bis  tnjco  other  Time-Keepers,  belnxeen  the  Tears  1774 

and  1790,  dy  Order  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  at  the  Royal  Obfer- 
matirys  And  alfo  the  ConduB  of  the  AJlronomer  Royal,  and  the  Rejh- 
lutions  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  refpeBing  them^  are  ^vindicated  fom 
Mr.  Mudge^i  Mifreprefentations. .  By  Nc'^il  Mujkelyuef  D,  D.  F,  R»  S, 
' ^and  Ajironomer  Royal,  /pp.  i68*  8vo.  js.  6d.  Boards.  /  Win- 
grave.  London,  1792. 

*  Dr%  Mafkelyne  vindicates  himfelf  with  fpirlt  and  ability  from  the 
imputations  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Mudge,  and  gives  likew;fc  a  ihte- 
ment  of  fads,  which  tend  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  narrative. 

.  If,  upon  revifmg  the  evidence  refpedting  this  fubjed,  or  upon  a 
farther  ^rial  'of  ^the*  tiine-keepers,  it  Ihould  appear  that  they  have 
;jfbiaily  fucceeded  in  determining  the  longitude,  within  the  limited 
degree  of  approximation,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  claimant  uill 
experience  fuch  a  retribution  as  may  excite  ingenious  men  to  farther 
attempts,  in  .the  profecution  of  the  great  aArohomical  problem, 
which  is  the*  objeid  of  rcfearch. 

<  ^  POLITICAL*  • 

Art*  26.  Corruption  expofed.  pp.  77.  8vo.  is*  Johnfon.  Lofl- 
.  t  don,  1 792*. 

A  violent  attack  upon  the  fecretary  to  the  treafurjrpn  account  ori 
well  known  "{ranfaftion*  The  auinor  warmly  exhpr^s  the 
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free  tlicmfelves  from  mioirterial  influence  by  a  reform  in  the  prefent 
xnc^  of  qledion»  and  a  limitauon  of  the  duration  of  parliaments. 

*  AuT.  17.  Refutattok  of  faSlious  Calumnies  on  tht  CharaQer  cf 
[  George  Rofey  E/q^  Secretary  to  the  'Treajury,  l^c.  in  a  Puhlictttion 
coneetning  an  A^icn  brought  again jl  him^  isi  Jlane,  by  Mr* 

Smith  9  ref  peeing  a  late  Wejiminfter  EleHidn  ;  to  fwhicb  are  added f 
Obfrvations  on  the  general  Condud  of  Minifry*  pp.  5  5,,‘j8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Bell.  London,  1792.  ,, 

A  defence  of  Mr.  Rofe  from  the  preceding  factious  attempt  to 
defame  that  gentleman, 

'Art.  28.  Curfory  Remarks  on  Paine* s  Rights  of  Man*.  Parfons* 
pp.  99.  8 VO.  IS,  London,  1791.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Paine  can  be  under  no  apprehenfion  from  fo  fuperficial  an  an- 
tagonifl  as  this  gentleman. 

Art.  29«  ^he  Correfpondetice  of  the  Revolution  Society  in  London  voith 
the  hlational  AJ/emblyf  and  voitb  ^various  Societies  of  the  Friends  cf 
Liberty  in  France  and  England,  pp*  275.;  8vo.  5  s.  fewed.  No 

iBookfeller’s  Name.  1792. 

The  caufe  which  produced  the  publication  of  this  corrcfpondencc 
is  dated  in  the  following  extract  froni’the  introduction. 

•  The  malevolent  attempt  made  by  the  author  of  ihe  reflexions  on  the 
revolutions  in  France 9,  and  on  certain  focieties  in  Lon  don,  relative  to  that 
event 9  in  order  to  provoke  the  relentment  of  adminiflration  againft 
.the  revolution  fociety,  ,on  account  of  their,  congratulatory  addrefs  to 
the  National  Affembly,  has  been  treated  by  them  with  that^filcnt 
difregard  its  futility  deferves ;  efpecially  as  the  attempt  was  made  by 
one  who:  is  himfelf  eflehtially  guilty  of  the  irapofition  imputed  to 
.them,  of  ^efting  to  aft,  not  indeed  in  ^«y,fof  t  6t  corporate  capacity, 
blit  what  is  evidently  more  prefumptuous,  as  the  reprefentative  ma- 
jefty,  and  colleftive  voice  of  the  whole  ^ople  of  England  and 
efpecially  too,  as  the  charge  brought  hy  bim  againft  the  fockcy  for 
aiiippofed  impropriety  and.  irregularity  in  their  conduft,  in  oiEering 
their  congratulations  to  the  National  Adenibly,  falls  with  aggravated 
force  on  himfelf,  who  has  not  felicitated,  but  who  has  outraged  a 
whole  people  in  the  moft  unmeafured  language;  and  has,  at-the 
lame  time,  endeavoured,  **  though  a  citizen  of  a  particular  ftace/' 
to  excite  all  the  horrors  of  a  civic  war,  and  a  general  carnage 'in 
Europe,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubvercing  the  aftual  government  of  a 
foreign  nation ;  for  the  doing  of  which  he  certainly  had  not  the 
exprefs  authority  of  the  government  under  which  he  liyes,”  and 
much  lefs  an  “  apoftolic  million.** 

But  as  a  fubfequent  publication,  generally  attributed  to  the  fame 
author,  has  held  up  the  piemhcrs  of  the  revolution  fociety,  among 
others,^  as  a  fet  of  confpirators,  who  have  incorporated  themfelves  for 
the  fubverlion  of  nothing  foort  of  the  vobole  conllitution  •,  they  can- 
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not  but  ippeal  againft  the  maUcimtfnefi  of  the  charge  to  the  frienda 
cf  jaftice;  of  trath,  and  of  freedom/  by  the  publication  of  thcir'cbr. 
relpbndtnce)  hot  only  with  the  National  Alfemblyy^but  with  various 
focietics  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  France/  to  which' coirefpon. 
dcnce'gavc  occafion.*  *  .  '  '  n|  ^  * 

:  This  pnblication  is  an  ahfwer  to  the  caliunnies  of  that  man  who  has 
proved,  by  his  writings,  that  his  greateil  pleafore  woald  be  to  de¬ 
grade  the  human  race  to  the  conftitution  of  flaves,  and  to  abridge* 
mankind'  both  of  perfonal  and  mental  freedom.  By  .what  that  man 
has  written  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  world  is  at  .length  coni 
vinced  that  the  fupport  he  afforded  to  America,  proceeded  not  from 
his  love  of  liberty,  but  from  his  wifti  to  harrafs  and  ‘Ovcnurii  an  ad- 
minifliaclon  ^hat  kept  him  from  the  emoluments  of  office,  and  tlie 
enjoyment  of  power. 

^RT.  30..  Sketch  of  fome  late  Arrangements,  and  a  Vieuo  of  tte 
Ttfing  IdefoUTcH',  in  "  By  '  7homas  Lahv,*  pp.  283, 

8 VO.  fs.  Boards.  Stockdalc.  London,  1792. 

This  (ketch  contains  a  number  of  authentic  documents,  tending  to 
evince  the  utility  of  the  regulations  introduced^  by  ^he  Earl,  riow 
.Marquis,  (i^qrhwalljs,  refpeSing  the  revenues  of  Bengal’.  '  The/cedal 
impofitions  appear  to  have  been  very  great  in  that  province';  and  the 
abolition  of  them,  therefore,  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with 
mueb*  advantage  to  the  government.  Some  qiiefHons  and' anfwers, 
exhibit^^  by  the  author, "place*  in  a  ftrong  light  the  propriety  of  va*^ 
Hous  late  im'provements  in'the  jdridical  code  of  India. 

31.  Jhe  Confederacy  of  Kings,  againf  the  Ffudom  of  the  World  \ 
•r  iejng  frit  T‘hOHght s ^upon^bi  frefent  State  6f  French  Politics'^  a  Findf- 

•  Cpianof  the  national  dfembly  in  fup pending.  Louis  XFL  Cmjeflms 
OH  ike  Movements  ff  the  Confederate  Armies,  atfd_^ their  Infiuen'ce  in 

•  rei aflat ing  the' King,  ^and ^sifiMiJhing  a'  Conftitution  hy  Force*  bt 
tkrfe  Litters  aidr^JJbd  to  the  Right  Hoamralle  Edmund'Butke*  pp.  77‘ 
Bvp.  is..6d.  -Dcighton.  ’  London,*  1792. 

-  Thefc  letters  exprets  the  ti^C'‘fcntiments  of  general  philanthropy, 
and  contain  many  ufeful  fuggelHons  and  found  argiitnen'ts.^  The  au¬ 
thor,  like  moft  of  the  friends  of  liberty, ‘apprehertded  more  from 
the  contbined  army  than  has  happened,  and  will^  dbubtlefs,  with 
them  rejoiced  iKc  profptft,  to  borrovv  his  dwnTiiht,'^bf  tHt5'pfcfent 
^terfcrencc  ;  proving  like  ^at  of  DaVius  agaihll  'Athens,  or  ofPor- 
mtiba  againffi Rome.  '  *  *  ''  '  •'  ^ 

jt^Addrefs  to  the  People  , of  England  on  the  Part  thfirCe- 
^.i  fuernmoMt  ought  to  act  in  the  prejent  IFar  fetween  the,  combined  Armies 
^  Anftrin.  and  Psuffia^  ,and  the  armed  Moh  of  France*^  By  CoMMt 
Zenobio.  pp*  77*  8vo.  is.  Ridgway.,  LondpQ> '1792/ 

>  One  might  think  that  the  Count  would  have  been  fitisfied  with 
proving/himfjf  a  prophets  *  This  hc^does  by  repeating  that  he 
•iid,  wbat  has  been  faid  by  bundles, 'that  the^French  conftitutioa 
would  nmlaft,  and  it  Jias  nocr^  ’Bot  they  expe6t  to  make  a  better. 
Bot  why  isj  England  to  interfere  f  •  Becaufe  if  the  French  fuccce^* 
VtHeV-pcoplc' will  be  as  mad  as  thcmfelyes>--if  the  Gerfoan  confcdc- 
‘  .  ^-.raics 
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foM  faceted,  all  tbe  world  muft  be  Haves.  England  therefore  ihoaid 
infift  on  a  government  in  France  on  the  EngUm  model.  Is  the  tnaa 
mad?  Is  i^gland  likely  to  fitfier  becaufe  her  peighboMrs  fooliihly 
wafte  themfelves  in  inefFcfluat  druggies?  Or  can  (he*be  fnre^  if 
France  (hould  grow  powerful  by  an  Englilh  coadtiuuon,  tluit  Ihe 
may  not  nt  cned  retain  her  martial  charaaer  and  acouire  the^  vigour 
of  England  from  the  freedom  of  her  government?  If  ihe  becomes 
altogether  a  republic,  ibe  lofes  her  martial  charaaer and  if  ihe  it 
made  a  province  to  her  powerful  neighbours^  the  perpetual  diftes** 
tton  between  the  two  will  be  enoagh  to  prevent  either  from  become 
iog  dangerous. 

Art*  33*  .Vindication  Rigfit  Honofiralfk  Ed^i{d  BurktU  R»JUc^ 
^  *tioHS  #«  thy  Revolution  in  France,  in  JnJhjDer  to.  aB  bi/i 
pp.  77.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Dcbrett.  London,  1791. 

|f  there  can  be  a  more  flagrant  inifreprefen|tation  of  tbap  if 
contained  in  Mr.  Burke’s  celebrated  ^i^mance,  .t]\e  prefent  p^« 
jphlet  furniihes  one.  It  is  enough  to  lay.  the  aflertions  are  all  bed^t 
and*  the  lanlujige/though  a  faint  copy  of  Mr.  Burke^  docs  not  Rbpiipd 
with  that'  nchncfs'oT  imagery  and  rcadinefs  at  aUu(ion,*‘bv  whic^ 
that  gentleman  can  alternately  draw  our  attention  frpm  an  ooj^  hie 
only  wiihes  to  hint,  and  fix  it  on  others  which  admit  of  elol^uent  del 
clamauoh,  dr  pathetic  defeription.  .The  author  of  the  vindication 
^teipptSj  indeed, 'a'  fecond  defeription  of  tbe  fixth'of  OAot^r ;  Biit 
ivhat  can  be  fatd  after  Mr.  lanthorhs,  carbines,  aj^  C0I4 

palaces  for  the  reception 'pf  a  cUvinity,  &c.  &c..  ' 

‘  The  author,  indded,  pretends  to  have  reflded  the  laft  three  years 
in  Paris;  but  by  his  defeription  of  that  place,  unlefs  he  were  under  a 


feli^lous  penance,  there'  can  be  no  way  of  accounung  his  run* 
ntrtgfo  great 'a  hazard  of  his  lifc^  and  where"  all  is  anarchy^thece  q^| 
Be  IK)  bt^inefs.'  We'  ftibuld  have  fufpefted,  ^ut  for  hii^  aflTerdojQ^ 
Oihd  even  that  docs'hdt  convince  ui  to  th^‘  contrary)  t^t  a  metro¬ 
polis,  very  different  from  Paris, 'had  been  his' rifidcnce ;  and^  in- 
iieadofthe  National  Affembly,  his' attendance  h^  been  coi^ncd  td 
our  own  Inns  of  Court.  '  •  *  - 

'  PIVIKITY. 

“  t  .1  ^ 

Aj^t.  3^.  ^  Sernwn  on  Church  Difeiplimy  at  tb(.CqB»^filf 

,  Fft^vrichf  at  the  primary  Vijitcuion  0^  G forge,  Lord  Bifi^p  of  tbrfL 
Dioce/e.  '  By  Thomas  Jeans,  A,  Mm  pp.  22.  4to«  is.  ^oJ^o9 
London,  1792. 

A  very  able  j  and  perhaps  ncceffary  apology,  for  tho  cafe 
which  our  modern  clergy  ftrtfil  life  duty  of  a  pallor,  by  (bewidg  Uic 
Wceflity  of  ftrift  dlfdphne  in  the  eafly 'eftaWiftimcnt  or  the  churchy 
Rs  proceeding  from  the  perfecutibns  it  underwent,  and  die  importance 
of  a  due  attention  in  its  members  to  their  private  condoA ;  and.  that 
moral  fever iiy  being' a  jconfequehce  of  fevers  contempt  with  which 
^  primitive  Chriflians  were  treated,  it  is  no  longer  ncceflary  in  its 
^steniiveijenfe,  fipce  the  caufe  has  long  ceafed ;  this  is  proved  by  « 
lafer  evidehcein  the  times  of  £iizahetb,when  the  feflsncy  of  the  church's 
pww  made  a  d)ie  obferyance  of  its  righfe' ncccflaiy  to  tius  fupport.of 
.  h  is  treated  of  learnedly,  but  perhaps  rather  too  liberally. 
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not  bat  appeal  againll  the  malicioofnefi  the  charge  to  the  friends 
of  joftice;  of  tmth,  and  of  freedom,  b)r  the  publication^ of  thcir'cbr* 
relpbndtnce,  not  only  with  the  National  Aflkmbly, ^ but  with  varioos 
focieties  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  France,  to  which  that  coirefpon- 
'dchce'gavc  occafibn/  :  ^  '  -  '  ;  ‘ 

This  pnblication  is  an  anfwer  to  the  calumnies  of  that  man  who  has 
proved,  ^  his  writings,  that  his  greateft  pleafore  would  be  ^to  de¬ 
grade  the  human  race  to  the  cbnftitation  of  flaves,  and' to  abridge* 
mankind*  both  of  perfonal  and  mental  freedom.  *By  »what  that  mint 
has  written  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  world  is  at  .length  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  fupport  he  afforded  to  America,  proceeded  not  from 
his  love  of  liberty,  but  from  his  wifh  to  harrafs  and' overturn  an  ad- 
minifliation  ;hat  Kept  him  from  the  emoluments  of  office,  and  tlie 

-w  »'  ^  »■  »  -'  •  ^  *■  '  -  •  .-'t  •  •  I 

enjoyment  of  power. 

30.. .  Sketch  of  fame  late  Arrangements,  and  a  VUuo  of  the 
^  Ttfifg  KefohrePr;  in  By  Thomas  Lahv,**  pp.  283, 

8vo.  6s.  Boards.  Stockdalc.  Lonidoh,  1792. 

This  (ketch  contains  a  number  of  authentic  documents,  tending  to 
evince  the  utility  of  the  regulations  introduced** by  the  Earl,  rtow 
^Marquis,  . f^orhvvallis,  refpefting  the  revenues  of  Bengal: The-foedal 
impolitions  appear  to  have  been  very  great  in  that  province  j  and  the 
^abolirion  of  them,  therefore,  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with 
much' advantage  to  the  government/  Some  queftions  and*  anfwers, 
exhibited  by  the  author,  “  piace  in  a  ftrong  light  the  "propriety  of  va- 
nous  late  iihprovem'chts  in' the  juridical  code  of  India. 

•  3  *  •  The  Confederacy  of,  Kings,  againfi  the  Freedom  of  the  IVorU ; 
hejng  free  thoughts  .upon ptrefent  State  6f  French  Politics',  a  Finds- 
^tpianof  the  National  dfembly  in  fuy pending.  Louis  XV L  Conje3ms 
on  the  Movements  of  the  Confederate  Armies,  atfd^  their  Infiuence  in 
•  roimfiatifig  the.' King,  and ^  efiMiJhiirg  a  Conftitution  hy  Force,  h 
thrfi  Letters  addr^d  to  the  Right  Honmrahle  EdnmndButke.  pp.  77* 

'  8va.>  IS..  6d«  -Dcighton#  ^  London,*  1792.'  ►  *  *  » 


'*  Thcfc  letters  exprefs  the  ti^c  fentiments  of  general  philanthropy, 
and  contain  many  ufeful  fuggelHons  and  found  arguments.  ’  The  au¬ 
thor,  like  moll  of' the  friends  of  Jibertv/  apprehended  more  from 


thor,  like  moll  of' the  friends  of  liberty,  apprehended  more  from 
the  contbined  army  than  has  happened,  and  willj  doubticfs,  with 
them  rejoiceWtKe  pfbfptft/  to  kforrow  his  cfwn  Tiint,'  bf  iHfe'prcTent 
^tcrftrence ;  proving  like  that  of  DaViUs  again‘fl  Athens,  or  of  For- 
mtiba  againlb Rome.  .  <  ''  *  uK  wvu.i.  ^  -r 


\4^Addrefs  to  the  People^ef  England  on  the  Part  thfirCe- 
s,f  *v£rnm€nt  ought  to  aci  in  the  prejent  W^r  oetHMetn  the.  combined  Anniti 


narnmeM^  ^ught  to  aci  in  the  prejent  W^r  between  the.  combined  Armies 
^  ^  Aifria.  and  Pruffia,  .and  thr 'termed  Mob  of  France.^  ^By  Count 
Zenobio.  pp.  77»  8vo.  is.  Ridgway.  London, '  1792* 

»  .One  might  >thihk  that  the  Count 'Would  have  been  fatisfied  with 
.prbring 'htmLIf  a  prophetj  ^This  hei»does  Iqp  repeating  that  he 
iid,  witM  has  beenTaid  byhunch^s/that  the;French  condhutioa 
.would  not  Jail;  and  it  has  notr  i  ‘Bbt  uhey  cxpc6b  tb’make*  a  better. 
But  ^  why  is^  England  to  interfere^f  rJJccattife  if  the  "French  fuccc«<ii 
**ofHejr,pcoplc  will  be  as  mad  as  themftdves  j~tf'Ac  jCerman  confcdc- 
^  if  coi .1  rates 
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fitss  faceted^  all  tbe  worid  mud  be  flaves.  England  therefoie  ihoald 
infid  on  a  government  in  France  on  the  Engllfli  model.  Is  the  maa 
mad?  Is  j^gland  ^likelyito  &fier  becaufe  'her  neighboyrs  foolUhly 
wafte  themfelves  in  inefiefluat ' druggies ?  Or  can  (he* be  fare,  if 
France  (bouid  grow  powerful  by  an  Englifh  cooftitiuion,  that  (he 
may  not  at  oned  retain  her  inarttal  charaaer  and  acaoird  the'  vigour 
of*  England  from  the  freedom  of  her  government  ?  If  (he  becomes 
altogether  a  republic,  (he  lofes  her  martial  charafter ;  and  if  (he  ia 
made  a  province  to  her  powerful  neighbours,  the  perpetual  diften-* 
tion  between  the  two  will  be  enough  to  prevent  either  from  become 
iog  dangerous. 


Art.  33.  .Vhdication  cf  the  Right  HotsQurahle  Ed^ui{d  £urii*s 
tions  §n  the'  Revolution  in  France ,  in  [jnfewer  to.  ail  bi/t 
pp.  77.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1791. 

jf  there  can  be  a  more  flagrant  mifreprefentation  of  fa(^  that? 
contained  in  Mr.  Burke’s  celebrated  pclfor^ance,  ,the  prefent  p^« 
jphlet  furnifhes  one.'  It  is  enough  to  fay,  the  aflertions  are  all  b^^j^ry 
and'  the  lan^u,ige,  ^though  a  faint  copy  of  Mr.  Burke^  docs  not  abound 
with  that'  nehnefs  dr  inaagery  and' Vcadlnefs  at  allufion,  by' which 
that  gentleman  can  altefnatdy  draw  dur  attehuon  from  an  ooj^  hj 
only  wiflies  to  hint,  and  fix  it  on  others  which  admit  of  eIo(^uent  del 
clamatloh,  or  pathetic  defeription.  The  author  of  the  vindication 
^teippts/ indeed/ a  fecond  defeription  of  the  fixth  of  OAot^r ;  hut 
^hat  can  be  faid  after  Mr.  Burge’s  lanthornsl  carbines,  and  cold 
palaces  for  the  reception  of  a  divinity,  &c.  &c.. 

The  author,  indeed,  pretends  Xp  haye  refided  the  laft  three  years 
in  Paris:  but  by  his  defeription  of  that  place,  unleis  he  were  under  a 

*  **  ,  *  V  •  i"*' 


Oind^cyen  that  docs  not  ^nvince  us  to  the  contrary)  that  a  me^p- 
polis,  very ’different  from  Paris, ‘had  been  his  r^idence  ;  and/ln- 
ileadof  die  National  Affembly,  his*  attendance  had  been  conflned  to 
our  own  Inns  of  Court.  '  '  '  ' 

^  PIVIVITV. 

rt  ^ 

AfT.  3^.  j/  Serfwn  on  Church  Di/cipline ;  prtf^fnJ  at  tbp  Cathidtct^lf 
iiervnch^  at,  tHe  primary  Vijitation  of  Gforge^  iprd  Bifiifp  of  th^  \ 
Dioce/e.  '  By  Thomas  Jeans ,  A,  Mm  pp.  22.'  4tO*‘  is. 

London,  1792. 

*  A 'very  aMcj  and  perhaps  ncceffary  applogy,  for  the  cafe 
which  oiir  mioderii  clergy  frtfiLthc  duty  a  pallor,  by  (bewidg  thd 
Wceflity  of  (Irift'difdpllne  In  the’ea/ly  eftaWiihmVnt  of  the  churchy 
Rs  proceeding  from  tbe  perfccutibns  it  underwent,  and  the  importance 
of  a  due  attention  in  its  members  to  their  private  cond^ ;  and. that 
moral  feveriiy  being  a  conrequehee  of  the  fevm  contempt  with  which 
^  primitive  Chriilians  were  treated,,  it  is  no  longer  neceflary  in  its 
ORteniiye  (Jenfe,  (i pee  the  caufe  has  long  ceafed  ;  this  is  proved  by  n 
kter  evidence  in  the  timeaof  £lixaheth»when  tbe  infancy  of  the  churches 
pbwprmadc  a  d^ie  obfcry^Qce  'of  its  rights  i^eflaty  to  tli^,fhppor)..of. 
it  is  treated  of  learj^dly,  but  perhaps  rather  too  liberty. 
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For  N  O  V  E  M  B  E  R,  179^. 


.  FRANCE 


^TT^ILL  long  remain  the  moft  confpicuous  figure  in  the  polU 
tical  groupe.  While  the  other  powers  of  Europe  are 
,  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  defpotifm,  or  obfeured  by  the  (hades 
of  moderation, ^(he  arrefts  the  mental  eye,  by  the  glowing  co¬ 
lours  of  unfettered  liberty,  bound! efs  valour,  and  uriabated  fuc- 
cefs.  The  moft  fplendid  periods  of  her  monarchy  may  be 
echpfed  by  the  rifing  glories  of  her  republic  j  the  reputation  of 
Sully  obliterated  from  the  page  of  hiftory  by  the  fuperior  fame 
of  Roland  ;  and  the  aftions  of  a  Turenne,  or  a  Conde,  niay  be 
forgotten  in  the  exploits  of  a  Dumourier,  and  a  Cuftine. 
Since  the  memorable  tenth  of  Auguft,  we  have  beheld  a  Cato 
arifing,  to  inculcate  morality  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
and'  reftore  tranquilHty  to  a  divided  people ;  a  Fabius  to  harafs 
the  retreating  enemies  ©f  his Tellow- citizens,  and  a  Marcellus 
to  rctort  the  calamities  they  had  endured; 

The  'g  enius  which  fiumbered  on  the  couch  of.  tyrannj, 
awakened  at  the  magical . touch  of  freedom;  and  the  foldiery, 
which  rclu£lantly  fybmitted  to  the  mandate  of  a  (reacherous 
court,  obeyed  fpontaneous,  when  the  nation  called.  However 
defedlive  the  democratic  governments  "may  be  iiv  ftability  of 
internal  organization,  and  in  promptnefs,  and  energy  of  exer 
tion ;  however  unfavourable  they  may  be  thought  to  the  culti 
.Yatlon  of  the  minuter  duties,*  and  the  qualification  of  the  more 
private  affetrions  of  'focial  life ;  yet,  as  they  are  calculated  for 
a  difplay  of  charafter,  »the^"cfforts  of  talents,  and  the  exercife 
pf  the  fublimer  virtues,  they  have  ever  occupied  a  peculiar  (hare 
tt>f  the  hiftorian’s  attention.  ‘  The  mighty  kingdorns  of  Affyria 
and  P£rfia,'have  paffed  difregarded  through  the  tide  of  time; 
but  the  mind  is  ftopped,  in  contemplating  the  legiflation,  the 
arts,  .the  eloquence^  and  the  arms  of  Gfeecfe,  and  the  progrefs 
of  imperial  Rome,  .frdm  the  time  (he*  was  "a  ncft'bf  banditti,  to 
the  period  when  (be  arofe  the  miftreftr  iof  a  proftrate  ‘world. 
The  magnificent*  fpeftaclts,  which  *  the  ancient  records  difr 
played,  are  afting’ again  with  renovated  (plcndour,’  arid,  (hould 
the  prefent  con vulfions  reduce  the  moral  riniverfe  to  its^primaeval 
chaos,"  there  are  not  wanting  men  to  aflare  'us,*  that  *from^  the 
niins  of  the  prefent  fabric^'  a  fyftem  mgrf  beautiful J  more ’per^ 

■  •  ‘  ‘  manent, 
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manent,  atid  more  ufeful,  muft  arife.  Some  centuries  ago,  Eu¬ 
rope,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  a  fanatic,  loofened  from  her 
hinges,  •  afid  poured  her  couritlefs  myriads  on  the  plains  of  Afia  ; 

Sans  Culottes  of  Peter  the  hermit,  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of 
Conftantinople,  and  erefted  the  ctofs  on  the  ruins  of  the  crefeent 
at  Jerufalem.  If  the  age  of  .religious  crufades  is  gone,  the  sera 
of  political  ones  Is  arrived,  and  the  Belgian  lion,  which  has  fa 
long  crouched  beneath  the  eagle  of  Auftria,  may  repofe  in  fecu- 
rity  under  the  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  the  hands,  and  pro- 
teaed  by  the  fwords  of  the  French  republicans.  But,  though 
the  purfuits  of  men  are  different,  are  their  morals  changed  ? 
Do  we  not  ftill  behold  them  driving  to  attain  abftraft  good  by 
violence,  fury,  and  warj  and  if  we  turn  with  horror  from  the 
deluded  enthufiafts,  who  performed  their  orifons  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Redeemer  when  their  hands  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  creatures,  with  what  emotions  will  pofterity  confider  the 
general  who  proclaims  liberty  amidft  mangled  carcafes,  and 
regulates  eleftions  in  provinces,  whofe  plains  are  fattening  with 
flaughtered  thoufands.  Of  the 

INTERNAL  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE, 

We  know  but  little.  .  It  requires  much  patience,  and  more  dif- 
cernment,  to  extraft  truth  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
interefted  travellers,  or  the  wilful  mifinterpretations  of  diurnal 
publications.  The  feafons  of  revolutions  are  generally  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  private  felicity,  and  we  fee  no  reafon  to  exempt 
thofe  of  France  from  the  common  imputation.  Since  the  abo-  - 
iitlon  of  royalty,  two  parties  have  arifen,  the  one,  denominated 
Aijorganixers^^  other,  federative  republicanSa  A  metropolis, 
without  commerce  to  occupy  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  reli¬ 
gion  to  overawe  their  vices,  or  regular  legiflative  authority,  to 
punifli  their  crimes,  muft  be  the  refort  of  needy  villany,  and 
the  grand  emporium  of  human  iniquity.  The  former  party  has, 
therefore,  fixed  upon  Paris  .as  the  theatre  of  their  machina¬ 
tions;  and  feek  to  increafe  their  importance,  and  fecu re  their 
influence,  by  raifing  it  to  a  fuperiority  above  the  other  depart- 
Jiients.  The  leader  of  this  faftion  bas  been  accofed  before  the 
ponvention,  rnd,  after  having  been  heard  in  his  defence,  has 
been  difmilled  with  impunity,  rather  fromthe  dread  ot  his  power, 
than  the  convwftion  of  his  innocence.'.  The  majority  of  that 
body  wilh  to  forget  paft  mifeonduiS:  in  yniverfal  regeneration^ 
and  imagine  that  the  quantum  of  good  produced  by  their  labours* 
will.foon  outweigh  the  numerous  inconveniences  with  which 
jtheir,  commencement  was  accompanied.  But,  to  blunt  the 
^orl^  feelings,  .by  a  frigid  appeal  to  final  confequences,  and 
forgive  individual  offerees,  for  the  eventual  bench ts  thev  may 
imve  conferred,  is  a  falfe,  and  dangerc^  policy :  fuch  mod^^r a- 
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tionnuf  eJF(;i^  a  momentary  calm,  b\tt  th{^,t:^i^J|ji^f’4lie  (4^eiD§ 
fiillneis  of  'tbe  loaded  atmofphere,  threatens  p^ly  wider  havoc, 
and  .more  general  ruin.  W^e  are,  i^eed,'&rry  jto  .remark, 
c.v.cn  in  the  conyentu>n  jtTelf,  fome  Arong  fymptpms 'df..that 
ferocious  fpirit,  which  has  fo  much  difgracc^  4he  cbari^er  of 
Frenchmen^  ^e  undiftingullhing  feverity  qf  their .  ..decrn 

agaiaft  .  . 
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is  an  umple  proof  of  this  fanguinary  difpprition.‘  'Many 'of  th^e 
oien  certaittiy  merit  the  utmoft  chailifement  which  indignant 
patriptiOn  can  inflii^.  The  perfidious  traitors,  who  drew  their 
iWpr.ds  againll  the  privileges  of  their  country  becaufe  its  wifdoni 
had  annulled  their  own,  and  the  hypocriticd  priefts,  who,  un> 
der  the  made  of  religion,  endea\foured  to  poifon  the  minds  cf  the 
people,  merit  the  utmoft  rigour  of  their  fete :  but  thofe  who 
Upd  from  a  tyell-fbund.ed  apprehenfion  of  being  rdbbed  of  pro¬ 
perty,  of  deprived  of  life;  who  beheld  an  implacable  enemy  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  heart  of  their'republic,  and  wlthefted  the  ex- 
cefTes  of  a  furious  populace,  driven  to  defperation  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  }  can  excite  no  emotion  but  compaffion,  and  are  entitled 
to  ptf^^Oj^iop,  iqftead  of  being  .obnoxious  to  punifbment.  It  is 
hpped  that  a  regal'd  to  meir  own  honour,  and  the  peaceful 
pliilpfepby  they  fo  loudly  prqfefs,  will  induce  the  Conventioa  to 
repp^ftder  this.  dep>  that  an  impartial  ubferv«f  may  view  their 
mpgfefa.  without  b^ng  dKgufted  by  feenes  which  ufouod  his^fen- 
It^Ay,  apd  undermine  his  principles-'  In  thfur  pplitical  career,' 
in  otany  lAftances,  the  pre^t  cotiftituent  authority  of  France 
feom^  iBCure  adfuated  by  the  tumultuous  wplaufe  of  fleeting  po« 
puljurity,  thap'^e  calfio  G^geftions  of  deUo^3tive.prudeace; 

Aa  the  baiis  of  the  new  conftitution, 

"  THE  CONVENTION..  '  - 

bs^ ‘palled  a  decree  excluding  its  membm  from  all  public  oflices 
fer.ftx  years  alter  the 'cooipledpn  of'the  conftitution.  Our 
neighbours  have  been'aocufed  of  defeifmg  the  guidance  of  expe- 
rience;  and  ^  little  they  have  acquired  they  leem  ccfolved  to 
ueglPjft*  The  error  of  Cohftituent  Atfbmbly,  in  tendering 
th^infelvies  indUgibie  to  feats  in  the  legiflarive  body,  was  the 
caufe  of  much  mifeliief.  .  Prefuming  upon  the  weaknefs  of  tbeir 
(ucceflbes, .  the  court  tecame  treacherous,  and  the  populace  un¬ 
governable;  the  reftlefs  feints  of  the  firft  affembly  attached 
ihemfelvea  to  the  feventiga,  or  intrigued  with  the  mob;  while 
the  wifer  part  of  it  beheld  with  fecrow  and  amazement  die  edi> 
fece  they  had  eto61ed'£dliiig  to  the  ground>  from  one  aid  of  in* 
diferetioo.  TIm  fetiiigs  of  govecotneiit,  touebod  by  an  utifkd* 
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fWrUwkJi'  ' tte  «^o)e  tMchitie*,'>-and’  if  the'  bHgKte# 

of'  tbfc  GxlHcatl'  cburchj-  and!  tbe’  moft'  diftihguifh^ 
adyil^tts  of  the  Frtincb-ba^  retire  from' public  lift,  byvirttit^ 
(iPti^  new  (pedes’ of  tbdr  places"  will  be  occup^id  ae 

t^}ei  hf  a*  hoft'  of  country  parfons^'^aad  a  r^ible  of  pirbvin^ 
ctaFbttbrnieti*  whofe  zeal  will  prove  dangerous^  and  whole  ig> 
norance  will ’render'  them  contemptible:  A  divilion  of  power, 
in  the  hands' of  citizens  ofacktiowledg^'ability,-  and  not  an  ini* 
dtlcriminate  admiffio/r,'  by-rotation,  any  itiah’  to  an'^tiffice  of 
pt^lic  truft,  is  the  true  foundatic.n  of  a  republic.  I'his’decte# 
iaVdveS'in  itfdf  a  vOiu{tttiFy  felf>degFadationi  is  inimical  tO  the 
abftra<^  idea  of-the  democratic  fjrftemy' which  reiqiwr^  die  iin'*' 
mediate  ailJftance  of ’aU  ^itS'  members  whenever'  the  '(late  is  pldded* 
tO'detnand^it'-i  -and  is  fubverfive  of  the  pradical'dOdrtnO  of  'ge^' 
neratexpedientry^  by  'imtodtidng’inexp^ience,  vice^  and' ctln-^ 
lAflgi,  inftead'of  f^acit]^- integrity)' ait^  virtue^  into-con^Mltiioat' 
Staatipns.' 

•^Ontheqaeftion  rolatinjgto  ' 

'  *  THE  TRIAX  OF,  LOUIS  TBS  XVlth* 

the  Oonvention-has  notyct’eorne  tozrw  decifioh.  •  THoiigfq  nr’ 
feme  of ‘their  ddlmtes’oii  this  fubJeA^'  they  have  indulgdl’a.'ftf^ult^ 
of’kgiai  ‘metSpbyiics'-not'uhwbrthy  thetefmly  quibbln'of' Wefti>^ 
mtn(lier*Hjdl,-  oTthe’foblimeir'fubtletieS'of  thh  managers’ againff^ 
Mtl  Hiftings ;  yet, '  upon  the  ■whole?  they'  have*  proceedi^  with'* 
can4dur,'mod^tion,'  and  impartiali^.*  As  the  great  end'onioU'Sif* 
ptanilhmeM-is'^not' to'-grat^y  revere,'  but 'to  preyftHt’ci’Me^-. 
we  ho^  that  thfe’late'king.will  bedrfehflidV  royall!y*b'eing'd>hi* 
lilhetlin  Fraticej  bis  ^te  cannot' operate'  as  a  wiSrtiing  to’luf* 
fiiccefibrs^;  and'theothd’  potentates  of  the'earth  are  tdopoWtif* 
fill  to  dread  his  lot,  and  too  incorrigible  to  profif'by.  bis -'(all.  Br^ 


it  wotiW  be^confifteftt'with’  its  tnagnanimity 
bhh  to  obHviOii  arid  the  reproaches  of  his  own  confdeiicfe;  The 
Wie'degtw'of  ;eviclence ■which' juftjfied  his  expulfidn  froiiV'the'' 
wHI  hanlly -mrrant  his ‘execution;  and  if'the'cnorrmr- 
lifcs  of  one ‘fide  arc'to  be  obliterated,  upon  a  parity  of 'reafotfiiij" 
p^oT’tHeotbdr,  lli6uid;'nieec  with'  thefame'indiilgenceu 

I  •  •  • 

I  CEiJERAL  DUMOURIEE' 

lis^made  his.  projedlcd. irruption  into  the  Netherlands,'  and* 
a  decide'd  viddry  over  the  Auftriims  at  JemappM.  The 
-difplayed  prodigies  of  valour  on  both'fidi^'  the  pofieiTors' 
>1  the  cqunCr.y.-fighting, with  aU  the  o^ftinacy  of  del^ir,  'End  its"* 
fil(jdws  witb'alT  the  enthufiafm  of  hope.'  The 'advantage's  of* 
I  fituation 
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fituation,  and  dlfci[)line  w^rq  on  *  the  flue  pfj  the  forfner ;  ’  but  the 
greater  nuQibeis,  and  fuperipr  aitillery^.of  tiiejattv^:^-  decided, 
the  conteft^in  their  favour..  The  intrenchinents  of  the  Impe* 
rialifts  afforded  them  but  a  temporary  (belter,  from  the  fury  of 
the  republicans;  the  (battered  remains  of;  their*,  army,  retired, 
with  difgrace,  and  the  triumph  of  liberty  a,nd,equaljty  was, com¬ 
plete.  Few.  battles  ha vq  been  more  dcciftye,  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  in*it§  conffquenqes.  . Mons,  Charleroi,  and, Ghent,  im* 
mediately  fubmitted.;  and  BruHels  received  her  generous  deli¬ 
verer  with  .tranfport.  ^  ,  ... 

The  go.Yernc:)rs  of  the. ^Low,  Countries,  on  their  retreat  from, 
that  city,.,i(rued.  a  p.roclaniation,^  proffering  .immunities  they 
could  no  longer  withhold,,  and  difavowing  .tyrannical  a£ls  they 
could  no  jqiiger  exercife.  Their,  impotency  tiiught  them  to 
beftow'privilegcs,  and  perhaps  their  calamities  may  have  excited, 
c^mpundfion.  The , inhabitants  of  thefe  pfovippe^  hayq^beea. 
more  oppreffed  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  Since  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  they  have  always  been  fubjcA  to^.a*  foreign,  yoke. 
The  abfolute  monarch  who  dwells  in  the  midft  of  his  people, 
who  is  apprifed  of  their' irharadldr,  kind 'acquainted  with  their 
circumftaneps,  may  alleviate,  the  horrors  ’of  arbitrary, power  by^ 
the  fafeinating  fplendour  of  a'court,  the  philanthropic  cxertUmsi 
of  a  btneyolcnt  difpolitiqny>and  ;d.iyer^fi^d  connexions  with  hiS) 
fubjccb:-but  the  prec^ripus  nature  of  his. authority,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  .^duration,  make  cruelty  and  .rapacity  the 
never- failing  charafteriftics  of  the  delegate  of  def^tifrn.  ,  Pro- 
yoked  by^the  wickednefs  of  Alva,  the  Netherlands  attempted  to 
burft  the  chains  Vhich  Philip  II;  had  rivetted  upon  Aem  ;  but* 
the  military  prowefs  'of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  '  fuperior 
difeipline .  of  the  Spanilh  tropps,  reduced  them  to  their  former 
ftate  ‘.of  iubjeftion.  An. additional  :load  of  oppreflirn  was  the 
efreft  of  their  unfuccefsful  refiftance.  Their  commerce  was 
deliberately  facrificed.  to.  the  felfifli,  policy  of  the  .Dutch;  the 
Scheldt  was  permitted,  to  roll  -  her.  waves  Jn.filent  »majefty  into 
the  ocean,  while  the  TexeI..bore  on  her  bofom  tbe  wealth  of 
worlds.  Their  fumptuous  palaces,  and  extenfive  ,warehoufes,  . 
were  converted  into  raonafteri.es  and  convents,  the  retreats  ot* 
droning  fuperftition  and  mifguided  devotion,  and  their  territory 
bfecame  the  common  ftat^e  on  which  the  prize  fighters ,  of  Eu- 
rope  dilplayed  their  dexterity,  and  fignalifed  their  courage. 
During  the  war  of  the  fucceffion,  the  vidtories  of  Marlborough 
reftored  them  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria:  But  this  alte^'ation  pro** 
diiCed  no*  reform ;  the  w^drk  of  tjTanny’cphtinued  urimqleft^ 
and  it  had  nearly  completed  its  operations  by  degrading  the  cha- 
rddler  of  tVe  nation,  and  unfitting  it  foV'^e  freedoni  which 'once 
it  prized.  ‘  The  well- meartt,  feu t  ill-cbncertcd,  reformations  of 
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^ovolced  refentment,  inftead  of  infpiring  gratitudfc,  and  in* 
^am'ed  rebellion^  inftead  of  promoting  tranquillityl  A  crafty 
priefthood  raifed  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  and  ah  ambitious  ari^ 
tocracy  repaired’  in  crowds  to  their  affiftance.*  Mankind  were 
prefented  with  the  Tingular  fpeftacle  of  a^  people  contend¬ 
ing  for  the’  fupports  of  a  throhe,  and  a  fovereign  labouring  for 
their  overthrow.  But,  like  every  conteft^in  which’ fa^ion  and 
not  principle  predominates^  it  terminated  without  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  community.  The  French,  on  the  .con- 
traryi  are  a^  formidable  by  their* doflrihes  as  theif^arms;  and  if, 
by  their  afliftance,  the  Belgians  obtain  their  independence,'  tliey 
may  reap  the  fruits  of  the  bieiCngs  which  Providence  and  na* 
turehave  conferred;  'Antwerp  may. rife  from’her  aflies,  and  be¬ 
come  the  rival  of  Amfterdam,  and  future  generations  hail  the 
day  of  their  emancipation  from  imperial  bondage.  .  : 

GERMANY.  •  . 

^  » 

Plfgrace  ftlll  attends  the  arms  of  the  confederates  in  Ger¬ 
many;  and  Cuftine  gathers  frefh  laurels  wherever  he  goes. 
The  capture  of  Spires  and  Worms  has  been  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Mayence  and  Franefort.,  The  petty  princes  of,  the 
empire  tremble  at  the  approaeJf  of  the  French  general,  who, 
like  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  with  his  political  Korau  in  one^hand, 
and  his  fword  in- the  other,  converts  and  fubdues  oppofing  ho(b** 
This  officer  is,  however,  more  diftinguiflied  for  courage  and 
impetuofity,  than  military- (kill  or  prudence.  The  Gonventioa 
feem.to  entertain  cpnfiderable  doubts  of.  his  fafety ;  and.perbai^ 
the  King  of  Pruffia  and  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  may  offer  up. 
)iim  and  his  army  as  victims  at.  the  ibrine  of  infulted  majefty.  la. 

‘  f  I 

SAVOY  .  \ 

i  ..  .  *•  ^  *  »  ’  '  :  A\‘  »  ‘ 

I  die  war  continues  to  languilh;  the  King  of  Sardinia  Is  protefted 
the  fitiiatlon  of  his  country;  and  die  difpute  between  the 
French  and 

'  ^  •  GENEVA 

has  diverted  the  attention  of  the  former,  from  that^  quarter.. 
This  difference  originated  in  the  reqiieft  of  the  affiftance  of 
i6od  troops  which  the  ijiagiftrates  of  Geneva  demanded  of  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  in  confequence  of  the  march  of 
General  Montefquiou  into  their  neighbourhood.  This  meafure 
the-cxecutive  council  of  France  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  neutrality  of  1782,  concluded  between  France,  Sardi- 
^  and  the  cai^ton  of  Berne ;  while  the  goYernmeoi  of  Geneva 
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jttftifies  its  condufl:  itnder  the  exceptions  of  that  treaty,  and 
their  continued  uiage  in  fimilar  c^fes.  Indeed,  the  fuccour  in 
^lite^  is'  fo  intrcmiid^Vable^  ahd  tHe  coni'monwealth  itfelf  fo 
ixfieal^  that  y^'^e' afraid  We  muft  impute  the  behaviour  of  tht 
Frihch'tb'thfe'dtlfire  of  gratifying  the  wifyitt'of  ifidividytals  by 
^c<^|foratihg  Gehi§Va'iHtb*thtir-  own  republic,  rather’ thin  to  a 
adherence  to‘_rte  faith'  of  alliahces,'  oV  a  ferious'  appre. 
iKnfkIh’  of  danger  tb'thellnfety^.  A"pacincatlbh;w‘as  conclude 
Ify  the  genjhr^  pftlie  aitrh^'bf  the'  fouth^  but  as  he  has  Itnce  fled 
ill* cohftijdcnce'  of '  an'acciilation  preferred'  againfe  him,  we  can¬ 
not  be  ceYtaih'  that  tb'e  differeiKe'  is'  terminated^  On  the 
itaw'of’  . 


THi'  NORTHERN*  POWERS 


we  have  little- new  to  offer.-  Poland  ftill  continues  to  groan 
ttildey.  the  domination -  of  Ruffia;  Sweden  pfofpers- un^r  the 
mild  fway  of  her  regent;.’ the  exhaufted  treafiiry^of  Cadierine, 
and  the  dlfappointments  of  the  fchemes  of  the  allied  courts 
againft  France,  compel  heF  td  afluhie  an  appearance  of  mo- 
deration, -and,  to  profefs  the  love'  of  that  tranquillity 'which  ihe 
d^es’'ndVdiffufK‘ , 

OREAT-  BR’lTAINi  . 

•  *  •  •  - 

Tife  ‘ftprhf ' Which'  a^iintes  ffifrrpiunding-counfnes'  has'  not  yi{ 
rBiched' IhofhS!  ThC^  etadual  arhe'ndments  in  the  muhicU 


oTarfynriolwcy,'  .aiSd  'ihfe'th  'jthe'  inferh‘aj''rep6Te''of.'ouf  ifland, 
K  ’  viron  l^enchmeiV 'af fe'  u'|(>bHlded  with''  the  enormities  attend- 
u^ih'tfi&ir  conyutfiod^  j  juftlfy  theth  'from  'thc'  principles 

viTOch  ptddfiied^tl^r'opfeiatip^'  wffi'  how  much  greafef.’con- 
fflfeirrde^niRy' Britons  filcftfefc'thf'ciafnbilfif of  the' faftibus,*  by  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  ge'neral  contentment  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,.  and  appealing  to  the  gradual  improvements  of  our 
dDuffBtatton*  as  a^dtfx)friti^e9i^ei]ifncy,"a^;^"eVidehice  of  its, 
ftrtiilityt  '  '  '  • 
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